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ABSTRACT 

In September 1989, the Business Roundtable committed 
to a lO-year effort to work with state policy makers and educators to 
restructure state education systems and ensure that all students 
achieve at high levels. To guide this effort and achieve the 1990 
National Educational Goals, the Roundtable adopted nine essential 
components of a successful education system. First, a successful 
education system assumes that: every student can learn at 
significantly higher levels and can be taught successfully; high 
expectations for every student are reflected in curriculum content, 
though instructional strategies may vary; and every student and every 
preschool child needs an advocate — preferably a parent. Furthermore, 
a successful system contains the following components: it is 
outcome-based; uses strong and rich assessment strategies; rewards 
schools for success, helps schools in trouble, and penalizes schools 
for persistent or dramatic failure; involves school based staff in 
instructional decisions; emphasizes staff development; provides 
high-quality prekindergarten programs, at least for every 
disadvantaged child; provides health and other social services 
sufficient to reduce significant learning barriers; and uses 
technology to raise student and teacher productivity and expand 
learning access. This report describes state policies exemplifying 
these nine components and state-level strategies for achieving them, 
highlighting Kentucky's reform plan. An executive summary is 
appended. (Contains 38 references.) (MLH) 
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IntixKluction 



In September 1989, The Business Roundtable committed to a ten-year effort to 
work with state policy makers and educators to restructure state education 
systems and ensure that ail students achieve at high levels. To guide that effort, 
the Roundtable adqpted, in September 1990, nine Essential Components of a 
Successful Education System (see the Appendix for the complete text contain- 
ing more detailed information): 

1« A successful education system operates on four assumptions: 

• Every student can learn at stgnifkarttLy higher levds; 

• Every student can be taught suxxessjvUy; 

• High expectatimsfar every student are refected in curnaulum con- 
tentf ihmgh instructional strategies may vary; and 

• Every student and every preschool child needs an advocate— pr^entbly 
aparenL 

2, A successful system is perfomtance or outcome based. 
3 • A successful system uses assessment strategies as strong and rich 
astheoutcomes« 

4. A successful system rewards schools for success, helps schools in 
trouble, and penalizes schools for persistent or dramatic fiedlure* 

5. A successful system gives school-based staff a rn^jor role in 
instructional decisions* 

6. A successfdl system emphasizes staff development. 

7. A successfiil system provides high-quality prekindergarten pro- 
grams, at least for every disadvantaged child. 

8. A successful system provides health and other sodal services suffi- 
cient to reduce significant barriers to learning. 

9. A successful system uses technology to raise student and teacher 
productivity and expand access to learning. 

These con^nents reflect the best research, thinkiiig, and practice arising 
fix>m the education community. They were refined based on extensive input and 
discussion from educators, policy makers, and business leaders. The Essential 
Components of a Successful Education System have been adopted by a number 
of other m^yor business organizations, including the Business Coalition for Edur 
cation Reform (con^rising 11 national business organizations), and have been 
endorsed by tiie Education Leaders Consortium (comprising national organiza- 
tions representing the leadership in school administration). 

These cort^nents serve as a nine^int agenda for educational change, a 
blueprint for efforts by The Business Roundtable companies and other business 
organizations— in coqperaticHi with policy makers, educators, and other educa- 
tion stakeholders— to achieve tiie sbc National Education Goals. While the sbc 
goals represent the educational outcomes we as a nation want and need to 
achieve, the nine essential components provide the structure for reaching those 
goals. 



Taken together, the nine coitiponents 
create an internally consistent sj^m 
designed to ensure that all students 
reach world-class achievement levels. 
The nine con^nents require that: 

• aearstandards of success be dejQned 
and scliools held accountable for 
ensuring tiiat all students meet the 
standards. 

• School stafi begiventhe authority to 
make curriculum, instruction, per- 
sonnel, and budget decisiwis, so that 
control and accountability are 
matched 

• Schools be provided with the support 
necessary to succeed: teachers and 
adrrunistrators, with adequate lime 
and resources for staff development 
and planning; students, with early 
childhood programs, parental 
involvement, and health and social 
services; and students, teachers, and 
administrators, with appropriate 
technology. 

TTie nine Essential QmpanenXs of a 
Successful Education System form an 
integrated whole. Adopting some while 
ignoring others wiU not result in a syS' 
tern capable of raising the achievement 
of oil stvjdents to worid-dass levels. 
While the components can be phased in 
over time, a comprehensive and inte- 
grated strategic plan for adiieving oil 
of them must be developed and then 
implemented. 

This publication is designed to help 
Hie Business Roundtable companies 
and others work toward this goal Its 
firstsection, "Policies that Exemplify the 



Naiional Education CkMds 



By the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start 
school ready to leam. 

2. We will increase the percentage 
of students graduating from high 
school to at Seast ninety percent. 

3. American students will leave 
grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated compe- 
tency over challenging subject 
matter, including English, mathe- 
matics, science, history and 
geography. 



4. U.S. students will be the first in 
the world In science and mathe- 
matics achievement. 

5. Every adult American will be 
literate and possess the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to 
compete in a gk)bal economy 
and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be 
free of dnigs and vk>lence and 
offer a disciplined environment 
coTKiucive to teaming. 



Nine Essential Ck)it^)onents," provides 
examples of policies, programs, and 
practices that illustrate each of the nir le 
essential con^nents. TTie second sec- 
ticHi, "State-Level Strategies for 
Achieving the Nine Essential Compo- 
nents " provides guidance for working 
with state policy makers, educators, and 
other companies in the development 
and implementation of an education 
agenda 

Hiere is no one set of policies, pro- 
grams, and practices that should be 
enacted in every state. There is no clear 
step-by-step process for working suc- 
cessfully v/ith policy makers and 
educators in every state. What this publi- 
cation does is provide guidance. The 
hard work of adapting this guidance to 
the circumstances in each state is still up 
to the individual companies and their 
partners. 



More Information on the issues in 
education restructuiing, current prob- 
lems, and potential solutions can be 
found in The Business Rouruitable Par- 
ticipalion Guide: A Primer for 
Business on Ediicatio7iyy/]:Mi\vBS 
developed for The Business Roundtable 
by the National Alliance of Business. 
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AS The Biisiness Roundtable compames have begun to work in their states, 
they have found it helpful to articulate what an education system based on 
the nine essential components might look like. How would an outcome-based 
systemjwnciion? What are "strong and rich" assessment strategies? 

The policies, programs, and practices presented in this section are meant to 
assist those engaged in the ref onn process to visualize such a system The first 
subsection, "The Nine Essential Components of a Successful Education Sys- 
tem," provides examples of each component fixjm across the country. The 
second subsection, "TTie Kentucky Approach," describes the conprehensive 
agenda adopted by Kentucky to implement all the components in an integrated 
fashioa 

Hie examples presented here are not meant to be a comprehensive list of the 
best policies, programs, or practices in the country. Nor are they meant as mod- 
els that can be transferrcd wholesale to the states. For some compcments, there 
are a number of examples, similar to the ones highlighted here, that may be just 
as wortl^ of adaptation For other components, no existing policies truly exemr 
plify the ideas embodied by the components. In these cases, the examples 
provide a starting point fix>m which to work In fact, most of the state, local, and 
program exanq)les highlighted here should be thought of as "pathfinders," or 
models, fix)m which good ideas can be gleaned, and which still need some modi- 
fication before they are truly in line with the nine essential components. 

No matter which examples a state chooses to build upon, successful educa- 
tion restructuring requires a comprehensive and integrated agenda 
encompassing all nine components. Addressing a few components while ignor- 
ing others will not improve educational outcomes. Additionally, states cannot 
just choose randomly from the examples presented here. TTiey must be sure 
that the approaches they use to address each con^)onent are compatible with 
the approaches they choose to address the others. 

Ck)n^)anies must recognize that all policies will have to be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances-^economic, sodal, and political— of the states with which they are 
working. State policy makers and educators have been operating their educa- 
tion systems for decades, and working on ed\ cation reform initiatives for years. 
As con^^anies work to get these players to embrace the nine essential compo- 
nents, they must understand the work that has gone before, and look for ways 
to build upon and modify existing initiatives to encompass the nine compo- 
nents. 
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The Nine 
Essentjal 
Components of 
aSucces^U 
Educational 
System 

Models for individual components 
exist in a number of places. 
Roundtable con^)anies can gain insight 
fix)ra these separatPi initiatives as they 
work with others to develop compre- 
hensive plans that encompass all nine 
components. 

1. A successful education 
system operates on four 
assumptions: 

Every student can learn at 
significantly higher levels. 

Unless we enter the educational 
enterprise assuming that all stu- 
dents can succeed, including those with 
whom we have historically failed, we 
will not be able to raise the performance 
of all students. 

Just as "zero defects** is becoming 
common language in manufacturing, 
commitment to "no failures** is finding 
its way into the language of more and 
more state legislation and government 
policies. 

MARYLAND* The 1991 Maryland School 
Perfonnance Program Report 
states that *The Maryland 

State Board of EducaticMi believes that 

public education must ensure success 

for all students.** 



iflTAK Utah's 1992 Strategic Planning 
_ for Public Education Act states 
that "It is the intent of the Legis- 
lature to assist in maintaining a 
public education system that . , , 



ft' 



assumes that all students have the abil- 
ity to learn and that each student 
departing the system will be prepared to 
achieve success in pixxluctive employ- 
ment, further education, or both." 

Hiis language clearly embodies the 
vision that all children can learn, but 
most states must still develop education 
systems to meet this ambitious goal and 
commit the necessary resources to 
make these systems succeed One 
model is the Accelerated Schools 
Project, designed to bring ail children 
into the corr^)etitive education mairv 
streaia Instead of slowing the pace for 
lower-achieving students through reme- 
dia' classes, these schools seek to 
accelerate student learning tlirough cre- 
ative school organization, stimulating 
curricula, and powerful iiistructional 
techniques. The Accelerated Schools 
Project now operates in more than 140 
elementary and middle schools across 
the natioa Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
Missouri have started their own acceler- 
ated schools networks, to provide 
participating schools with support and 
training. 

Every student can be taught 
successifidly. 

Many teachers and schools across 
the United States are successfiilly 
serving children fiom every conceivable 
type of background The challenge then 
is not to invent new practices, but to 
identify the already successful ones and 
to train school staff elsewhere to adopt 
them. The continued search for new 
knowledge about teaching and learning 
cannot excuse Mures to use what we 
already know. 

As states recognize that all students 
can and must learn, they are insisting 
that their education systems develop the 
capacity for teaching all students. 




ARMNSAi. The 1991 BdMeeting the 
r Nalimal Educalion Goals: 
Schools f07' Arkansas ' Future 
states that Arkansas* education ^^stem 
will need "... to s^ply methods that are 
appropriate to ensure that all students 
will master the more challenging cur- 
riculurrt** 




. The intent of the 1991 Oregon 
Educational Act for the 21st 
Cfe?ziur2/ is "... to maintain a 
system of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that . . . provides special 
education, compensatory educaticwn, lin- 
guistically and culturally appropriate 
education and other specialized pro- 
grams to all students who need those 
services.** 

Again, adopting the appropriate lan- 
guage is only a first step; effective 
programrtung and apprc^riate staff 
development still must follow. Johns 
Hopkins University's Success for All 
program seeks to ensure that all chil- 
dren succeed the first time they are 
taught Designed for youth in very poor 
communities, Success for All focuses on 
teaching reading and writing through 
small-group, cooperative learning. It pro- 
vides mentors, tutors, and family 
support services to ensure that no stu- 
dents fall behind Success for All is now 
operating in 50 schools in 14 states 
throughout the country. 

High expectations for every 
student are reflected in 
curriculum content, though 
instructional strategies 
may vary. 

We should expect all children to 
learn challenging material But 
who teaches, how we teach, and where 
and when teaching and learning occur, 
should vary for different students, class- 
rooms, and schools. 



s 



In most school systems today, time is 
the constant, and student achievement 
the variable— that is, a child spends 180 
days in third grade and then moves to 
fourth Some children learn much faster 
and must wait to move forward, wMe 
others do not learn material adequately 
but are moved to fourth grade anyway. 
What is needed are systems that hold 
achievement constant, with time the 
variable. A few states have begun to 
implement such systems. 

OREOON. The 1991 Oregon EdiuxUicmaL 
jy^^ Actfor the 21st Cerdury 
provides for combined 
kindergarten4hrough-4Jmd-grade 
classes and supplemental services 
Oncluding the possibility of additional 
school time) for children not making 
satisfactory progress in their studies. 
The combination classes were intro- 
duced in response to researcli sh owing 
improved self esteem in such situations, 
and therefore in^roved student learn- 
ing. The combination classes are not 
mandatory, and are expected to be 
phased in over time. OiUy 10 schools 
have received grants to implement the 
combination class program as yet, 
though other schools are implementing 
it as well. Additional services fo^- chil- 
dren not making satisfactory progress 
have yet to be implemented The State 
Department of Education is researching 
current programs and expects to have 
legislation introduced in 1993 to imple- 
ment and fund needed changes. 

Nationally, the Coalition of Essen- 
tial Schools, formed by Theodore 
Sizer, provides support and guidance for 
a network of schools pursuing school- 
and classroom-based refonrL Coalition 
members are committed to a common 
set of principles that stress the personal- 
ization of learning to individual students. 
All children are expected to use their 
minds and master essential skills. 



Teachers serve as coaches helping stu- 
dents learn how to teach themselves. 
Approximately 400 schools in 26 states 
are part of the Ck)alitioa Through 
Re:Leaming, the Education Commission 
of the States assists states to adopt 
administrative and policy changes sup- 
portive of coalition schools. 

Every student and every 
preschool chUd needs an 
advocate— preferably a parent. 

Children carmot succeed without 
help. Parents are the best source of 
such help. Where parental support is 
insufficient, another individual must 
serve as the child's advocate. Children 
need to be read to and talked to, nur- 
tured and cared for. They need to know 
that education is valued by people 
whose opinion they ii^^Dect They also 
need someone who will help them 
through tiie education system, someone 
who will talk witii teachers and princi- 
pals on their behalf. 

Numerous programs exist to help 
parents fuM their parental roles, to sup- 
port parental involvement in education, 
and to provide alternative advocates for 
children whose parents need assistance. 
However, only a few states have policies 
to ensure that all students get the sup- 
port they need. 

CAuramiA. In January 1991, California 
passed legislation requiring 
aR school districts to imple- 
^^^^ ment programs to involve 
parents in tiieir children's 
educatioa To support the parent 
involvement programs, the state con- 
ducted conferences, trained 
admirustiators, and published a 
resource directory on family involve- 
ment Districts are required to train 
teachers and administrators in conunu- 
nication skills, and to train trainers to 
educate parents on good parenting 



skills, including home learning opportu- 
nities. Approximafcsly 300 schools are 
operatir\g fall institutes for parents with 
their program improvement funds under 
Chapter 1 (a federal government pro- 
gram to provide supplementary 
educational services to educatiorMy 
disadvantaged children). 

NHNNESQTA. Minnesota has approached 

rthe parental involvement issue 
from two directions. A 1090 
state law requires employers 
to provide employees with iq) to 16 
hours of leave per school year to attend 
school conferences or classroom activi- 
ties that cannot be scheduled during 
non-work hours. Additionally, the state's 
1991 Parental Involvement Law 
requires districts to use $5 per pupil of 
their state-supplied revenue to fund 
parental involvement programs. 

MISSOURI. In 1984, Missoiud became the 

m first state in the nation to 
mandate parent education 
and family support services 
in every school district Parents as 
Teachers serves fairulies with children 
fixjm birth to age three by suggesting 
parent activities that encourage chil- 
dren's language, cognitive, and social 
skills development The program also 
provides periodic developmental 
screerung to assure early detection of 
potential problems that might cause dif- 
ficulty later in children's educatioa 

At the local level, Baltimore's Project 
Raise (Maryland) provides school- 
based advocates and oneon-one 
mentors to economically disadvantaged 
childrea And Project Mentor (Texas), 
now administered by the Austin Inde- 
pendent School District, coordinates the 
services of approximately 2^000 mentors 
and covers 93 of the district's 94 schools. 

Nationally, the "I Have a Dream" 
program links caring adults (Sponsors) 



to entire inner-city classes of elementary 
school children (Dreamers) for at least 
ten years. The Sponsors pro\i(le sus- 
tained personal relationships plus the 
scholarship support needed to assure 
college opportunities. Participating 
Dreamers also receive a continuing pro- 
grana of academic, cultural, social, and 
i-ecreational activities to encourage 
them to stay in school, learn, seek higher 
education, and defione viable career 
objectives. From philanthropist Eugene 
Lang's initial sponsorship of one class of 
students in 1981, the "I Have a Dream" 
program lias grown to include almost 
200 Sponsors of 156 Projects in 46 cities 
embracing over 10,000 Dreamers. 

The School Development 
Program, developed by James Comer, 
is designed to address children's psycho- 
logical preparation for school, and relies 
on the collaboration of school staff and 
parents to meet children's academic and 
social needs. The School Development 
Program is built around three elements: 
a school governance team, which 
includes parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and support staff; a mental health 
team; and broad parental participation. 
More than 200 schools in 25 districts in 
18 states and the District of Columbia 
are participating in the School Develop- 
ment Program. 

2. A successful system is 
performance or outcome 
based. 

If we are to succeed in raising stu- 
dents* acliievement to world-class 
levels, we must begin measuring educa- 
tion in terms of outcomes. The first step 
is to define, in measurable terms, what 
we want young people to know and be 
able to do. While this section only dis- 
cusses the definition of outcomes, it is 
important to recognize that these delBni- 
tions must be linked to the other 
components. Outcome definitions serve 



as the base for many of the other com- 
ponents; in particular, assessments 
must be designed to measure student 
performance against the desired out- 
comes (component 3), and staff must be 
prepared to help children acquire the 
skills defined by these outcomes (com- 
ponent 6). 

States have s^proached the task of 
defining outcomes in a number of ways. 
In the past, many states established "cur- 
riculum fi:ameworks" that defined the 
material and reasoning skills students 
should master in each of the traditional 
disciplines. Today, however, many 
states are moving toward establishing 
"common cores of learning," or interdis- 
ciplinary definitions of what students 
should know and be able to do; and 
"mastery" definitions of the skills and 
knowledge students will have to acquire 
in order to graduate. 

MAINE Maine's Common Core of 

Learning defines the knowl- 
^Kg!t- edge, skills, and attitudes 
\^ graduating high school stu- 
dents should possess to be productiv^e 
citizens. The Core is divided into four 
categories that cut across the familiar 
subject areas: 

fa) personal and global stewardship 
(awareness and concern for oneself, 
otiiers, and the environment); 
(b) communication; (c) reasoning and 
problem solving and (d) the human 
record (human actions, events, 
thoughts, and creations, as they have 
evolved through time). The Commission 
on Maine's Common Core of Learning, 
composed of 45 individuals fipom educa- 
tion and the wider community, spent the 
greater part of 1989 developing the Core. 
They read about current issues in the 
content areas, took public comment at 
eight regional forums, and listened to 38 
student readers from three high schools. 
Because it will take some time for the 
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Common Core to change the way edu- 
cation is delivered, the state is now 
engaged in building awareness of the 
Core and an understanding of the sys- 
temic cliange process. 

MINNESOTA. The Minnesota State Board 
ptc. ofEducation is developing an 
outcome-based graduation 
rule. The rule will require that, 
by the year 2000, all students demon- 
strate proficiency' agairxst a 
corr^rehensive set of standards — 
including standards in reading, writing, 
mathematical processes, and problem- 
solving— in order to receive their high 
school diplomas. State legislation 
requires that the proposed rule be pre- 
sented to the state legislature in 1993 
and again in 1994 before final adoption. 
Pilot sites and public input will be used 
to establish the standards and develop 
assessments by 1996. When the program 
is implemented state wide, districts will 
have the option of using the model 
assessments or developing their own. 
Minnesota s business community has 
been actively involved in helping to set 
standards and define abilities. 

OREGON. Based on the Commission on 
the Skills of the American 
J Workforce's report, 
America's Choica- high 
skills or loiv wages!, Oregon's 1991 
EducationaiAct for the 21st Centtay 
requires the development of a Certifi- 
cate of Initial Mastery by the end of the 
1996-97 school year. To earn their cer- 
tificates, students will have to pass a 
series of performance-based assess- 
ments at grades three, five, eight, and 
ten that document their progress in mas- 
tering academic subjects, critical 
thinking, problem solving, and commu- 
nication skills. The certificates, which 
students could apply for by age 16 or 
upon completing grade ten, would be 

H) 





required for entry into college prepara- 
tory and academic professional 
technical programs. The Department of 
Education will convene 10 task forces 
con^)rising educators, business people, 
community representatives, teachers^ 
classified employees, and students to 
define the skills and develop the assessr 
ments to implement this program. 

PENNSYLVANiA. In March 1992, the 

^ Pennsylvania State Board of 
► Education adopted regula- 
tions that would require students to 
master a set of learning outcomes, 
rather than take a prescribed number of 
courses, in order to graduate. Hie state 
was to complete its definition of the 
skills and knowledge students must 
attain by the fall of 1 992, and oflSicials 
estimate that it will take app roximately 
three years for all school districts to 
begin implementing the new outcome- 
based system. The business community' 
has been actively involved in the move- 
ment toward an outcome-based system, 
identifying and advocating on behalf of 
needed policy changes. 

At the national level, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
already developed national standards in 
matix Hie U.S. Education Department 
along with other federal agencies and 
private funders, has awarded grants for 
the development of standards in sci- 
ence, history, the arts, and English. 

3. A successful system 
uses assessment 
strategies as strong and 
rich as the outcomes. 

As the examples above indicate, out- 
comes and assessment are 
integrally related. Once outcomes are 
defined, assessments must be developed 
that adequately measure (a) students' 
attainment of the specified knowledge 
and skills and (b) the success of the 



schools in imparting these skills. These 
assessments must encompass higher 
expectations and reflect an emphasis on 
thinking and integnuion of knowledge, 
understanding of main ideas, and prob- 
lem solving, n^ey must also test student 
performance against objective criteria 
(criterion-referenced testing), not the 
performance of other students (norm- 
referenced testing). 

The movement toward assessments 
that go beyond traditional paper-and- 
pencil, multiple choice tests is growing. 
Hie National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) uses only 
open-ended evaluation tools (where 
children have to provide the correct 
answers themseh^es, rather than choose 
fiDm a selection of possible answers) for 
its writing assessments. It included port- 
folio evaluations (a collection of 
students' work) in its 1992 writing 
assessment For its 1992 math assess- 
ment, about 40 percent of students' time 
was spent on open-ended questions; for 
the 1992 readir^ assessment that per- 
centage was about 50. For all of the 1994 
assessments, about 50 percent of the 
questions are expected to be open- 
ended. 

The Mathenmtical Sciences Edu- 
cation Board (MSEB)— a national 
board comprised of a unique coalition of 
mathematics teachers and supervisors, 
college and university mathematicians* 
scientists, educational administrators, 
parents, and representatives of govern- 
ment, business, and industry— is ir. the 
prwess of developing assessment proto- 
types for fourth-grade mathematics. The 
prototypes would include performance- 
based tasks. Some would require 20 to 
30 minutes to perfonn; others, eight to 
nine days. The MSEB, togetiier witii the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, is also about to embark on 
development of assessment standards 



for school mathematics, wliich will 
probably include performance-based 
assessment 

A number of states are active in the 
development of non-traditional, crite- 
rion-referenced assessments. 

ARIZONA. Under the state superinten- 

dent's leadersh^), the Arizona 
flH[ Student Assessment Program 

(ASAP) — ^a comprehensive 
program to improve teaching, learning, 
and assessment— was mandated in 
1990. Based on the belief tiiat die state 
should set higher student performance 
goals and assess them usirrg new perfor- 
mance-based assessments in reading, 
writing, and mathematics in grades 
three, eight, and 12, the ASAP assess- 
ments require students to do more than 
pick an answer from a list of choices. 
Students must apply their understanding 
of the inter-relationship of concepts to 
the solutions of real problems, For more 
than three years, the staff at the Arizona 
Department of Education, in collabora- 
tion with the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Goals for Educational 
Excellence, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and educators, worked to develop 
the specifics of ASAP. 

KtARYLAND. The Maryland School 
^^R^ Performance Assessment 

Program was first conducted 
in May 1991. Used to evaluate schools, 
not individual students, the assessment 
is given to every student in grades three, 
five, and eight, and eventually will be 
expanded into high school. The assess- 
ment uses **authentic testing"" (tests 
designed to simulate activities students 
would perform in the real world), not 
just multiple choice tests, and includes 
group work, individual work, teacher- 
led, and handson activities. Tiie 1991 
assessment tested reading, writing, and 
math skills; science and social studies 
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assessments were added in 1992. The 
assessments were developed by Mary- 
land educators with input from the 
business community, and were designed 
to measure what students should be 
learning, not just what was already 
being taught and tested. Maryland plans 
to review and refine the assessments 
continually. 

NEW YORK- Since 1989, the New York 
State Education Depart- 
Jtf/Kt nient has included 

hands-on manipulative 
skills tasks as a component of their Pro- 
gram E^vaiuation Test (PET) in science 
for fourth graders. The manipulative test 
consists of five tasks: assessing mea- 
surement, prediction from observations, 
classification, hypothesis formation, and 
obsen/atioa Students are given seven 
minutes to work on each of the tasks, 
and teachers rate the answer sheets of 
their own students. The PET is currently 
being ex'aluated for use in other grades. 

VERMONT. Vemont introduced the use of 

§f portfolios to assess the math a. a I 
^ writing skills of ail fourth and 
eighth graders in the 1990-91 
school year. The assessments were 
developed by design committees of 
teachers, with the assistance of national 
experts. Students' classroom work is 
included in the portfolios evaluated by 
the teachers. A random sample of port- 
folios is evaluated a second time to 
ensure consistency in scoring. Prior to 
the portfolio program, Vermont did not 
conduct any state-wide testing. Tlie 
jxjrtfolio assessments were introduced 
to identify weaknesses in curricula-. 
impro\'e irvstruction, and increase the 
education system's accountability to 
taxpayers. 

At the national level, the National 
Council on Education Standards 
and Testing released a report in Janu- 



ary 1992, recommending that a new 
National Education Standards and 
Assessments Council be established to 
work with the National Education Goals 
Panel to **certify content and student 
performance standards and criteria for 
assessments as world class." Tliis coun- 
cil would coordinate development of a 
system of individual student assess- 
ments, provide research and 
development for new assessments, cer- 
tify assessments, and establish 
procedures and criteria for comparing 
various assessment systems. 

In addition, the New Standards 
Project (a joint program of tiie Learning 
Research and Development Center at 
tiie University of Pittsburgh and the 
National Center on Education and the 
Economy) has brought togetiier 17 
states and six districts (encompassing 
over half the nation s students) to 
develop standards and a corresponding 
performance-based examination system 
to gauge student teacher, school, and 
system performance. They are develop- 
ing standards and performance-based 
examinations in English language arts, 
mathematics, the sciences, history and 
the social sciences, and work skills. 

4. A Miccessful system 
rewards schools for 
success, helps schools in 
trouble, and penalizes 
schools for persistent or 
dramatic failure. 

k system based on outcomes 
xViequires an accountability system 
of rewards, assistance, and penalties. 
Success in these systems should be 
defined by the progress a school makes 
in increasing the n\imber of its students 
achieving rigorous outcomes as mea- 
sured by new, authentic assessments. 
Additionally, the accountability system 
must include other indicators, such as 
dropout rates, to ensure that schools do 



not raise the percentage of their suc- 
cessftil students by encouraging their 
less successful students to leave. 

The following state examples have 
elements that might be part of such 
systems of rewards, assistance, and 
penalties, though they do not completely 
capture the intent of this component 

NEW JERSEY. The 1985 New Jersey 
Public School Education AcU 
referred to as the Intervention/ 
Takeover Bill, enables the state, 
following a formal procedure of assess- 
ments and preventive measures, to take 
over the operation of school districts 
(hat do not meet state-established miru- 
mum levels of performance. When this 
occurs, the district school board is dis- 
banded and the state commissioner of 
education appoints a state superinten- 
dent for the district The state 
superintendent is given broad authority 
with regard to staffing; tiiis includes all 
persormel matters including employ- 
ment transfer, and removal of staff. 

OHIO. Legislation passed in 1989 requires 
^^1^ the Ohio Department of Edu- 
PPPf' cation to identify excellent 
and deficient schools and 
school districts. The criteria include: (a) 
student achievement (b) student and 
staff attendance, and (c) the dropout 
rate. Schools and districts found to be 
deficient in meeting performance stan- 
dards must submit a corrective action 
plan to the State Board of Education. 
Additionally, the State Board can choose 
to intervene in the management of the 
school or district in a number of ways, 
including placing the district under the 
control of a state monitor. Sch .ols that 
reo 've an excellent rating may request 
waivere from certain rules and stan- 
dards. The 1991-92 school year was the 
first for which schools were ex'aluated 
using the new perfonnance criteria 
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SOUTH CAROUNA. South Carolina's 1984 
^^^^^ Education hnpivvemetit 

^B^^ Act and 1989 Taiyet 2000 
^ legislation established an 
incentive program under which the state 
provides financial awards to schools 
making the largest achievement gains 
when compared with sinular schools. 
With bonuses for student and teacher 
attendance, winning schools can receive 
awards of up to approximately $30 per 
student When districts perform poorly, 
South Carolina recommends a remedial 
action plan (v^dth which the district must 
comply or face loss of funds or removal 
of the district superintendent) and pro- 
vides techrucal assistance. 

As companies promote systems of 
rewards, assistance, and penalties in 
theii states, they should keep in mind 
the following key features recom- 
mended for successful implementation: 

• The individual school, rather than 
classrooms or districts, should be the 
primary urut of measuring improve- 
ment in student performance. 

• An increasing proportion of success- 
ful students— including low-income, 
lacial and language minority, and dis- 
abled students— as measured against 
the agreed-upon outcomes, should be 
the key determinant of success. 

• Comparisons should be made only 
between an individual school's cur- 
rent and past performance, not 
between schools and districts, so 
that ail schools have equal chances of 
success. 

• Rewards should be commensurate 
with the degree of success, and might 
include financial bonuses as well as 
recognition for school staff. 

• Schools tiiatar^ failing should receive 
customized support to meet their 
needs, including techrucal assistance, 
increased staff training, and possibly 
on-site experts to help tiiem improve. 



• Penalties should be designed to accel- 
erate improvement, and might 
include the loss of school staff auton- 
omy, denial of wage increases, 
suspension of tenure, or dismissal of 
a school's faculty and administration. 
Tliey should not include a reduction 
in the funds av-ailable to support stu- 
dent programs. 

• A parallel system based on student 
performance should be established 
for central office admirusuution as 
well 

5. A successful system 
gjves school-based staff a 
nuqor role in instructional 
decisions. 

If schools are to be held accountable 
for student performance, their staffe 
must be given responsibility for deter- 
mining how die schools are operated 
(consistent Mdth the vision, goals, and 
principles established by the system as a 
whole). This responsibility should 
include real involvement in the selection 
of faculty and staff; significant budgetary 
control; and the authority to determine 
curriculum, instructional practices, dis- 
ciplinary measures, die school's 
calendar, and student and teacher 
assignments. School-based decision 
making is not, in and of itself, education 
restructuring. All nine components must 
be addressed to create a restructured 
education system. 

Few states have developed plar^ to 
implement school-based decision mak- 
ing on a state-vidde basis. However, state 
pilot projects and district efforts could 
provide insights into what might be 
required for more widespread imple- 
mentation. 



MWHESQTA. As an extension of its state- 
wide school choice system 
Minnesota adopted a "charter 
schools" law in May 1991. The 
law permits licensed teachers to fonn 
and operate autonomous public schools, 
fipee of most state and district regula- 
tions, but requires these schools to meet 
agreed-upon educational outcomes and 
health and safety rules. Tlie law allows 
up to eight schools to be chartered in the 
state. A local school district must spon- 
sor the school to the state board of 
education for authorization to proceed 
\^ith a written contract, valid for up to 
three years. 

TEXAS. In June 1990, the Texas 

legislature passed a bill 
"^^^B requiring that can^)us-level 
^3 committees of teachers and 
parents be established to advise princi- 
pals on academic and other perfor- 
mance objectives. This provision was 
strengthened in May 1991, when the leg- 
islature passed a bill requiring that each 
district develop and submit a plan (by 
September 1, 1992) for implementing 
school-based management/site-based 
decisionmaking Tliese plans must 
establish School Committees and out- 
line the role of the committees regarding 
goal setting, curriculum, budgeting, 
staffing paJ:ems, and school organiza- 
tion. To support this movement towards 
school-based decision making, the state 
provided 8800,000 in FY 1992 to develop 
and deliver appropriate training. 

At the local level, a number of dis- 
tricts — ^uicluding Dade County, 
Florida; Rochester, New York; and 
San Diego, California— are moving 
toward district-wide in^.plementation of 
school-based decision making. A union- 
management agreement led to the 
establishment of Dade County's school- 
based management/shared decision 
making program in 1986-^7. To date. 




about half of tlie clisDict s more tlian 270 
scliools luwe entered tlie progi-ani, 
wluch allows iheni lo re<eivo waivei^s 
from tlie union contract <is well as from 
district i)ei:sonneL cuniculum, and biid- 
s^et regulations, 

Rochester's 1987 tcaehei-s' contract 
laid tlie foundation for its school-based 
planning program, wliich is now in 
effect ill eveiy school in tlie clistiict In 
Rochester, school-based planning teams 
(comprising teachers (the m^ority), 
adininLstrators, parents, and students (at 
tlie secondary level)) develop school 
improvement plans, ha\'e some author- 
ity over staff selection, and may apply 
for waivei^ from district regulations, 
San Diego s shared decision making pro- 
gi'ani gives school sites increased 
flexibility over budget and staffing deci- 
sions, though not total control. All San 
Diego schools are required to have go\- 
emance teams (\Nltli representatives 
from administration, teachers, other 
staff, and parents) in place by June 1993. 
About tvvo-thiixls of the schools are 
alieady in compliance. 

Effectively implementing school- 
based decision making rt^iuires changes 
at all levels. State and district education 
agencies must shift their focus from reg- 
ulation and monitoring to pro\1ding 
i^esources and technical assistance. As 
recommendeil in Facing the Oiallengc, 
a recently released report by Uie Twenti- 
eth Cennuy Fund Tcisk Force on School 
Giiwmance, school boards will have to 
cease micro-managing and focus on 
establishing broad policy guidelines. 
IMncipals and teachere wiU need to 
develop tlie skills and be given the 
resources to make decisions alx)ut how 
best to provide instruction to tlieir stu- 
dents. KxLsting staff at all levels will 
need training and time to take on these 
new roles. 



6. A successful system 
emphasizes staff 
development. 

Staff quality hea\'ily influences school 
outcomes. Adequate staff prepara- 
tion requii'es at least four elements: 
(a) liigli quality' pre-semce teacher 
ti*aining programs, (b) alternative certifi- 
cation oppoitunities, (c) in-ser\dce 
teacher training programs based on tlie 
most effective instructional practices, 
cuid (d) selection, preparation, and 
upgrading programs for administratoi'S, 
instructional support staff, and otlier 
non-teacliing personnel, 

W\ile staff development is important 
for all indi\1duals working within tlie 
education system, including principals 
iind other administrators, it is critical 
for teachere because they have the most 
direct impact on students. Pre-service 
teacher training progixims must empha- 
size masteiy of a specific academic 
discipline or content area, field experi- 
ence, and effective use of technology, in 
addition to ckissixxjm-based pedagogy, 
hvsei^ice programs must be substan- 
ti\'e, and direcdy related to what 
teachere are currently doing (or about to 
do). Once tlie U"aining is completed, 
teachers must be helped to integrate the 
new knowledge into tlieir daily activities. 

We must define what accomplished 
teachers need to know and be able to do 
if they are to help tlieir sUidents meet the 
outcome standards discussed earlier 
Tlie National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, founded in 1987, 
is setting high and rigorous standards 
c\nd developing perfor aance assess- 
ments for 30 "certificate areas" (defined 
by diildren's developmental levels, as 
well as by actional subject ai^eas). 
National Board certification will be a vol- 
untary process, and will not replace state 
licensing. However. Iowa already has 
agreed to recogiiize National Board^erti- 



fied teachers, and other states may fol- 
low suit. 

States and districts ai'e notorious for 
imder-investing in staff development. In 
general, states have not developed com- 
prehensive plans to ensure that all Uieir 
staff development needs are met, 
thougli some ha\'e developed innovati\'e 
programs in limited areas. California 
l)assed legislation in 1988 . reating a 
three-part staff development system that 
helps link the state s staff development 
programs to its subject matter curricu- 
lum fi-ameworks. Tlie CalifoiTiia system 
includes funding for (a) school level 
planning, which lies staff development 
to school improvement plans, (b) 12 
resoiure agencies and consortia wliich 
link school professionals in each region 
to staff development programs, and 
(c) subject matter projects, which ai'e 
three- to fi\'e-week institutes in seven 
subject areas followed by school- and 
district-level support 

Nebraska's Tech Center established 
in 1985, prepares teachers to use com- 
putei:s and distance learning (in wl\ich 
teachers and students ai'e in diffei-ent 
locations), hi 1991, the center began 
working with five colleges tiux)ugliout 
the state, helping to improve their pre- 
service technology teacher instruction, 
Vermont conducts ti\ree<iay training 
sessions to prepare teachei^s to imple- 
ment its portfolio assessment system. 
West Virginia created a new Center for 
Professional Development, wliich pro- 
\ides training for superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. Tlie center is 
overseen by a board of dii'ectors com- 
prising business leaders and educators, 
as 'v^ell as an advisoi>' group of teachei:s, 
college faculty, and representatives of 
the public. 

Unless staff de\'elopment pix)grams 
ai^e adequately supported, it is impossi- 
ble for otlier school reforms to succeed. 
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Staff de\*elopment cannot continue to 
be considered an arix^use. It is a neces- 
smy iuivslmeut in systemic school 
restnictiiring. 

7. A successful system 
provides higMuality 
prekindergarten programs, 
at least for every 
disadvantaged diiid. 

The evidence is very strong that a 
qmiity, developinentally appwpri- 
ate preschool program for 
disadvantaged cliildren can significantly 
reduce teen pregnancy, poor school per- 
fomiance, ciiminai airest and dropnDut 
rates, smdent placement in special edu- 
cation, and other negative and/or costly 
results if these children continue to 
receive education, health, and social ser- 
\ice support tl\rougli elementaiy school 
and beyond. 

Federally-funded Head Start pro- 
grams constitute the bulk of our nation s 
developmental preschool services to 
disadvantaged children. However, Head 
Start sen'es only about 38 percent of eli- 
gible tlii*ee- and four-year-olds in the 
nation. Though die federal government 
has pledged to increase funding for 
Head Start states and localities must 
supplement federally-funded programs 
if all disafivantaged three- and four-year- 
olds are to receive the services they 
need, A few states have made the com- 
mitment to do just this, and some have 
recognized the vital importance of the 
stafT development needed to make these 
programs successful. 

OHIO. In 1991, the governor established a 
1^ goal of providing services to 
fff 50 percent of eligible children 
througli a combination of 
state and federal Head Start funds by the 
end of the 1992-93 biennium, and to all 
eli^ble cliildren by the end of 1995. In 
support of die governor s initiative, the 



state legislature increased state funds 
for Head Start programs by 50 percent 
for 1991-92, and by anoUier 30 percent 
for 1992-93, despite cutbacks elsewhere 
in the budget 

Ohio is also completing a three-ye?r 
demonstration project, Tlie Head 
Start— Siate of Ohio Collaboration Pro- 
ject to develop a state-\\ide structure to 
support the rapid growth of Head Start 
and enhance the delivery of services 
tliat benefit Head Start and other low^- 
inconie preschool cliildren and their 
famines. Tlie demonstration brought 
together representatives from a broad 
i-ange of agencies and service pro\iders 
to develop a shared vision of collabora- 
tive service delivery. Wlien die 
demonstration is completed, each state 
department will have developed a coor- 
dinated action plan to facilitate 
collaborative service delivery at the 
local level. 

OREQON. The 1991 Oivgon Ediicatimml 
Act for tlie 2 1st Centimj 
makes a strong commit- 
ment to pre-kindergarten 
programs. It requires tiiat funding be 
available by 1996 to serve 50 percent of 
children eligible for Head Start and by 
1998, to serve all eligible childrea Under 
this act Oregon's pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams would be operated in 
coordination with federal Head Start 
programs to avoid duplication of ser- 
vices. The State Department of 
Education created an early childhood 
development divisioa hired a division 
coordinator to train educators on devel- 
opmentally appropriate practices, and 
liired two eaiiy childhood education 
specialists to monitor Oregon's pre- 
kindergarten programs and to provide 
appropriate tiwdng and technical assis- 
tance. 





WASHmoTON. Wiishington s Early 

Cliildliood Education and 
Assistance Pi'ogram 
(ECEAP) is a family- 
focused preschool program to help 
low-income fom -year-old cliildren suc- 
ceed in the public education system. 
The program comprises foiu' interacti\'e 
components: education, parent involve- 
ment health and nutrition, and family 
support sendees. A 1985 planning grant 
allowed a ;30-nieniber state-wide advi- 
sory committee to develop a blueprint 
for ECEAP. Since 1986, when the legisla- 
ture provided a grant of $2.97 million to 
serve 1,000 cliildren, ECEAP has grown 
steadily. The 1991 legislative session 
pix)vided enougli funding for ECEAP, in 
tandem with Head Start and other fed- 
eral funding, to provide services to all 
eligible four-yeai'-olds in die state. 

Other states have begun to pull 
together inipi-essive pre-kindergarten 
programs of more limited scope. 
Connecticut has established three 
demonstration Family Resource Cen- 
ters. These centers, located in school 
buildings, offer parent education and 
training; family support: infant^toddler, 
preschool, and school-age child cai*e; 
positive youth development services; 
and family daycare provider training. 
New Jersey s Urban Pre-kuidergarten 
Pilot Program, operating in tiiree cities, 
provides full school-day programs — 
including educational, social, health, and 
nutritional services and pai^entai involve- 
ment—to three- and four-year-old 
childrea 

At the local lewl United Way s 
Success By 6, begun in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota is a community-wide effort 
of business, government, labor, educa- 
tion, and health and human service 
organizations focused on ensuring that 
all children have die necessary develop- 
ment by age six for a lifetime of growth 
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aiid acliiex-ement. Success By 6 provides 
loadersWp to focus tlie coninuinity s 
energy and resources on eUn"unating 
bcuriers that prevent the successful 
development of young cliildren. Tlie 
ll\ree goals of Success By 6 ai e to pro- 
mote public avvai'eness of and build 
community commitment to the issues, 
improve access to services and informa- 
tion, and build public-private 
collaborations to provide an integrated 
system of services. 

Many people consider this compo- 
nent to be a key test of a state s 
commitment to raising educational qual- 
ity because research shows that 
investments at an early age are less 
expensive and more ef * 'xe than 
investments later in cliildren s lives. 
Tliough there is near universal support 
for early childhood education programs 
across stakeholder groups, the high 
costs of fully implementing tliis compo- 
nent have made it difficult for most 
states to provide quality services for all 
cluldren who need them. Garnering tlie 
necessary support to overcome this hur- 
lUe will require peisistent effort. 

8. A successful system 
provides health and other 
social services suffideat 
to reduce significant 
barriers to learning. 

As can be seen from some of the 
most impressive early cluldhood 
development programs above, liaising 
our expectations for educational perfor- 
mance will not produce the needed 
improvement unless we also reduce the 
barriers to learning represented by poor 
smdent health, crimiiial behavior in 
schools, and inadequate physical facili- 
ties. Providing the needed health, social, 
imd other seivices will I'equire an 
unprece^iented measure of collabora- 
tion among agencies, and/or the 



realignment of governance responsibil- 
ity for deliveiing the services. 

States ai e just beginning to develop 
strate^es for coordinating tlie delivery 
of health and social servi'^es to cluldren, 
cuid to offer tliese senices at or near 
school sites. 

CAuroRHiA.Tlie 1991 Healthy Slml 

Suppofi Senices for Ch il- 
dmi Act is California's first 
state-wide effort to place 
comprehensive support 
services at or near schools. Tliis gover- 
nor- led initiative authorized $20 million 
in 1992 for planning and operational 
grants to school districts and county 
education offices to provide school- 
based, school-linked, integrated health, 
mental health, social, and other support 
services for children and tlieir families. 
In addition to providing services, the 
local programs must invoK^e parents in 
planning and operational activities, 
including teaching fanrdly members how 
to use existing systems, advwate for 
theii' children, and meet tlieir own 
needs. 

IOWA. In the 1989 legislative session, 
^^^^ Iowa passed a bill autlioiiz- 
ing and funding the School- 
Based Youth Services Program 
(SBYSP). Tiros initiative allows school 
districts to compete for grants to coordi- 
nate mental health, primary and 
preventive health care, employment and 
trairung, and other services in a location 
at or near middle and high schools. In 
the 1990-91 school year, the state was 
iible to provide $200,000 to each of four 
school districts, which together estab- 
lished 15 centers and served over 3,000 
suidents. 'Hie program s first-year evalu- 
ation suggested that the SBYSP lowered 
the dropout rate and improved student 
{performance. 



NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey Depart- 

fment of Human Services cur- 
rently provides $6.5 million per 
year to fund Comprehensive 
Youth Service Centers at 29 liigli schools 
and seven middle and elementary 
schools in the state. All of tlie liigli 
school centers provide job training and 
employment mental and physical 
health, and recreation services, and 
make available a certified alcohol and 
drug abuse specialist In addition, some 
provide day care and nutrition services. 
The middle school progi-anxs mirror 
those of the liigh schools, except that 
they piT)vide career exploration instead 
of job traming and employment seivices. 
Tlie elementary school centers concen- 
trate on mental health and health care 
services, family counseling, afi:er school 
recreational activities, and academic 
assistance. Loc*alities participating in Uie 
Youth Senice Center program must pro- 
vide a 25 percent nratch, and some 
businesses have helped communities 
meet this requirement. Evaluation of tiie 
centers has proven their fundamental 
hypotiiesis: "if you put services where 
the students are, tiiey will use Uiem." 

In San Diego, Calif<MTiia, New Begin- 
nings is working to improve services to 
children and families tiirough a new sys- 
tem focused on prevention and 
integrated services. An interagency col- 
laboration between Children's Hospital, 
the City of San Diego, County of San 
Diego, San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego Community College District San 
Diego Housing Commission, and the 
San Diego Medical Center at the Univer- 
sity of California, New Beginnings began 
in 1988 when top agency executives 
joined together to build awareness of 
Ocich agency's services in tlie area. In the 
fall of 1991, New Beginnings opened its 
first demonstration center at Hamilton 
Elementary School, pix)viding family 
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assessment, parent education and adult 
education classes, health services, fam- 
ily sendee advocates, and connections 
to supportive services from participating 
agencies. New Beginnings w^orks 
actively to provide institutional change, 
including changes in eligibility require- 
ments, confidentiality regulation, and 
changing staff roles in agencies. A grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services will assist the expan- 
sion of New Beginnings within San 
Diego County. 

Through its New Futures initiative, 
tlie Annie E. Casey Foundation has pro- 
vided five cities with grants from $5.7 
million to $12.9 million to make funda- 
mental improvements in the planning, 
financing, and delivery of services to at- 
risk children and their families. Each 
New Future^* city— Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Dayron, Ohio; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Savannah, Georgia— established an 
CK^ereight Collaborative of lea »(;refrom 
the public, private, and nonprofit ^'^r 
munities. Tliese coilaboratives serve as 
focal points for local decision making 
about at-risk youth and as mechanisms 
for improving the coordination of insti- 
tutions and services. 

Providing the necessary health and 
social services to all students can be a 
costly endeavor. In this case, however, 
tiie services are already funded, though 
ix)ssibly not adequately. What is needed 
is for tlie services to be better coordi- 
nated and made more accessible to 
students and their families. 

9. A successful system 
uses iechnok^ to raise 
student and teacher 
productivity and expand 
access to learning. 

Technology is critical in a program of 
systemic change, providing tlie 
means to: (a) enhance instruction by 



structuring complicated material, sup- 
porting individualized and cooperative 
learning, and allowing students to simu- 
late "i-eal" situations; (b) provide access 
to learning through distance learning 
programs and equipment timt compen- 
sates ior student handicaps; (c) organize 
information such as student data bases, 
class and bus scheduling, and other 
administrative work: and (d) extend the 
breadth and depth of staff development 
and productivity. 

In general, states have yet to develop 
comprehensive strategies for using tech- 
nology effectively, though a few have 
developed impressive systems using a 
particular facet of technology. 

ARKANSAS. During the 1983 legislative 
session, Arkansas enacted 
legislation establishing a 
nine-member commission to 
help Arkansas public schools utilize 
mia*ocomputere to improve basic skills 
instruction. The IMPAC (Instructional 
Microcomputer Project for Arkansas 
Classixx)n"is) Commission, comprising 
representatives of business, education, 
and government established a non- 
pi v)fit company to facilitate the purchase 
of microcomputer, to develop soft- 
ware, and to provide maintenance and 
suppoit at EVIPAC project sites. EIPAC s 
matiiematics, reading, and language arts 
courseware currentiy is con'elated to 
the Arkansas Basic Skills, but is being 
acljusted to place greater emphasis on 
the higher-order thinking skills and 
problem-solving strategies emphasized 
in the new learning outcomes estab- 
lished by the state in 1991. To date, 
EVIPAC has involved 269 of Arkansas 
317 school districts, and more are sched- 
uled to participate sooa An evaluation 
of the program found tiiat over a nine- 
montii school year, students gained an 
average of two to three months or seven 
to 13 percentile points on standardized 



tests above the normal gains without 
computer assisted ii^struction. Programs 
were developed at a cost savings of 41.5 
I)ercent over regular discounted com- 
mercial prices for schools. 

CAUPORNIA. In 1989, the California 

Department of Education, 
the California State Univer- 
sity system, and IBM joined 
to create the IBM California 
Education Partnership GCEP) to 
improve public education in the state 
through the effective integration of tech- 
nology in the classroom ICEP created 
four tecluiology-related programs: 
(a) joint development projects, in wiiich 
California State University faculty and 
K-12 teachers design, develop, field test, 
and evaluate innovative instructional 
programs; (b) the staff development pro- 
gram, which installed teacher training 
labs at all 20 California State University 
campuses to train future teachers and is 
installing more than 75 computer class- 
room labs in selected schools, school 
districts, and county offices of education 
to train current teachers; (c) a state- 
wide telecommunications network that 
helps teachers and superintendents 
exchange information, share innovative 
approaches to teaching, and solve 
administrative problems; and (d) a voca- 
tional training program, which has 
installed mid-range computer systems at 
14 locations in CaJi^Oi nia to provide stu- 
dents with ins*: action in computer 
skills. The California Department of 
Education and tiie California State Uni- 
versity system are contributing 
executive and technical support, use of 
facilities, and use of an existing high- 
tech communications network to tlie 
effort. IBM has committed $20 million in 
i^uipment^ software, courseware, and 
technical supporL 
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SOUTH CAROUNA. [ siiig $ 1 8 million iii 

state suppon iuul aii addi- 
tional $7 million in federal 
funding. SoiiiJi C^u'olina 
EducatiomU Tele\ision ( SCE-TV) pro- 
\ides what some coi^ider to be among 
iJie best educational broadcasting in tlie 
country'. In operation for more than 30 
yeai-s. SCE-T\' broadcasts a full sched- 
ule of instixictional progi-anis aimed at 
schools, imd produces tele-courses for 
college and university students, telecon- 
ferencing and training progranvs for 
state agencies, and programs for tlie 
Public Broadcasting Service ( PBS). 
Using cable, satellite, locally broadcast 
signals, and videotapes, its instaictional 
progranis reach almost all elen^entary. 
middle, and high schools in the state. 

TEXAS, hi resi)onse to a legislativ e 

mandate, the Texas State 
Board of Education 
adopted Uie WSS-MX) 
Ijong-Range Plan far Trrfiuologij in 
November 19S8. Tlie plan provides for 
iiardvvai'e and software pi-ociu ement. 
training and certification of educatoi-s. 
tvvo telecommiuiications deliveiy sys- 
lems, iuid i-eseairh and development. 
Tlie original plan was developed over 
many months, with input from represen- 
tatives of industry, higlier education 
school districts, iuid professional organi- 
zations, as well as staff from the Texas 
Education Agency. Since tiie plan's 
adoption, the Tex^is legislatiu'c has pro- 
vided tlie stauUor>- aiitliority and 
appropriations necessaiy to take tlie ini- 
tiiU steps outlined in the pUm. thougli 
much remains to be done. 
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On anotlier front. Texas passed legis- 
lation in 1987 allowing die State Board 
of Education to adopt tecluiology-ori- 
ented packages (such as computer 
softwai*e or video disks) iis textbooks so 
long as they covered the same material 
i.\s tliat required for traditional text- 
lxx)ks. Since that legislation, the fii-st 
"electronic instruction^ media sys- 
tem"— an elementary school science 
"textbook"— was adopted by the State 
Board in November 1990. and was cho- 
sen by approximately 30 percent of the 
Texas market for use during tlie 199 1-92 
school year. 

WASHINGTON. More than 90 percent of 
school districts in tlie 
state of Wasliington (275 
out of 296) have volun- 
tarily Joined to fomi tlie Wasliington 
School Information Processing Cooper- 
ative (WSIPC), wliich provides 
computer support, to tlie participating 
districts. WSIPC provides administrative 
software, computer training, a hot-line 
service, and hmxlwrn-e maintenance. It 
also facilitates the collection of infoniia- 
tion for tlie state. WSIPC is supported by 
the disuicts. vvliich pay on a per student 
basis. 



The Kentucky 
Approach 

In Jiuie 1989. tlie Kenuicky Supreme 
CoiuT declai'ed Kenuickv^'s entii^e 
school system "unconstitutional." and 
tlie state was faced with the daunting 
task of creating a new education system 
from whole cloth. Tlie state s legislature 
and governor appointed a 22-meniber 
task force to draft a reform package, and 
on April 1 1 . 1990, the governor signed 
into law legislation autliorizing the; ne w 
system. 

Tliat comprehensive legislative 
reform package, which also included 
massive governance and finance 
changes, set Kentucky well on the patli 
to creating an education system based 
on all nine essential components. How- 
ev-er, much work still needs to be done 
before it is completely implemented. 

3L OPERATING ASSUMPTIONS. Tlie Koi- 

lucky Education Rcfann Act of 1990 
( KERX) states, "It is tlie intent oi the 
(}eneral Assembly that schools succeed 
\\ith all students." Tlie act (a) mandated 
the implementation of multi-age, multi- 
ability primary programs to provide a 
sound educational foundation for all 
cliildren before they enter the fourth 
grade; (b) directed schools to provide 
additional instructional opportunities 
for those students who need more time 
to achieve thie state^stablished learning 
outcomes: and (c) created an equitable 
funding formula for schools in the state. 

M elementary sc liools are required 
to start implementing the new primary 
])rograni by September 1992, and to 
have it completely in place by Septeni- 
l>er 19^)3. Last year, tlie state spent $;U 
million to involve 155.000 suidents in an 
Extended School Services Program, 
which includes before-school. after- 
school, weekend, and summer 
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programming, as well as better use of 
students' time during the school day. 
This year, the progi-am's appropriation is 
over $50 million. 

2. 0UTC0M&BASQ> SYSTEM. KERA estab- 
lished six learning goals describing what 
all students are expected to be able to 
do with the knowledge and skills they 
acquire: (a) apply basic communication 
and math skills in situations similar to 
what they will experience in life; 

(b) apply core concepts and principles 
from science, mathematics, social stud- 
ies, arts and humanities, practical living 
studies, and vocational studies; 

(c) demonstrate self sufficiency; 

(d) demonstrate responsible group 
membership; (e) apply thinking and 
problem solving; and (f) integrate 
knowledge. 

Tlie state s Council on School Perfor- 
mance Standards convened 11 
state-wide committ(?es of teachei^s. 
administrators, and other educators to 
frame these sL\ goals in measurable 
terms. In December 1991. the State 
Board for Elementaiy and Secondary 
Education approved 75 council-<:Ievel- 
oi)ed "\*alued outcomes." or measures of 
Kentucky's six learning goals. In addi- 
tion to the six student learning goals, 
schools are to be held accountable for 
graduation rates, retention rates, atten- 
dance, students* post gi'aduation 
success, and students' health. 

3. STRONG AND RICH ASSESSMENT 

STKATEGIES. As the new system is to be 
outcome based. KERA requires tlie 
development and implementation of a 
sophisticated program for assessing stu- 
dent learning. The state plans to test all 
students in grades four, eight and 12 
eveiy year. Tlie assessments will include 
**paper and pencil" tests (multiple 
choice, open-ended, ai^d writing tasks), 
performance events, and portfolios— all 



tied to the valued outcomes. Tlie fii:st 
assessments were held in tl\e spring of 
1992. Tlie assessment program will cost 
an estimated $28.5 million o\'er tlie five- 
year implementation period. 

4. REWARDS, ASSISTANCE, AND PENALHES. 

KERA establishes a system of rewards, 
assistance, and penalties for schools 
based on their success at helpLtig stu- 
dents achieve the specified outcome 
standards. Tlie principles of the system 
include: (a) the school as tlie unit of 
accountability; (b) a two-year measure- 
ment period: and (c) accountability 
based on changes in tlie proportion of 
successful students at a school. 

Staff of schools that increase their 
percentage of successftil students by 
defined amounts will receive financial 
compensation. Schools experiencing 
minor failures will I >c^ required to 
develop an improvement plan, will 
receive on-site assistance from Ken- 
tucky Distinguished Educators, and may 
recei\'e school improvement grants. At 
schools whei-e the proportion of suc- 
cessful students decreases by fi\*e 
percent or more, parents will have the 
right to ti'ansfer their cliildren to suc- 
cessful schools, and stafi; will be placed 
on probation and possibly dismissed or 
transferred to other positioiis. Tlie 1992 
assessment scores will serve as the 
baseline for tiiis process, and the first 
use of rewards, assistance, and penalties 
will follow tiie spring 1994 assessments. 

5. SCHOOl^eASED DECISION MAKINa KERA 

requires that a system of school-based 
decision making be implemented and 
phased in. with aU schools operating 
imder tiie system by the start of the 199G 
school year. Each school is to create a 
School-Based Decision Making Coimcil, 
generally consisting of tlie principal or 
head teacher, three teachers, and two 
parents. 



Councils are to be responsible for 
some budget items, staffing decisions, 
ciuiiculum design, tecimology iise. sm- 
dent class and program assignments, 
school schedules, tiie use of school 
space, instructional practices, discipline 
ix)licy, classroom management tech- 
niques, and extracurricular programs. 
Additionally, they are to receive a pro- 
portionate share of the district s school 
appropriation for instructional materials 
and school-based student support ser- 
vices. As of December 1991, over 25 
percent of tlie schools had formed coun- 
cils. Tlie Kentucky Depaitment of 
Education has created a Division of 
School-Based Decision Making, which 
provides dii'ect teciinical assistance to 
the councils. 

6. STAFF DEVEUOPMENT. KERA instituted 
reforms in pre-service teacher training, 
including tlie creation of a teacher- 
ni^ority Education Pi'ofessional 
Standards Board. The act created a sys- 
tem of altemative certification which 
provides instruction and sup)erv1sion to 
non-teaching professionals and allows 
them to teach in classrooms prior to 
obtaining tlieii' teacliiiig certificates. 
Five Regional Training Centers werc 
established to provide peer-to-peer 
counseling, consultation, technical assis- 
tance, and materials to personnel 
operating pre-school programs. Eiglit 
Regional Service Centers were estab- 
lished to provide professional dev-elop- 
ment support and teciinical assistance 
to teachers and administrators. 

Administrator training was upgraded 
through the establishment of a Princi- 
pals Assessment Center and a 
Supciintendents Training Progi:ani (uid 
Assessment Center. Ongoing staff devel- 
opment was to l)e ftmded by the state, 
with allocations to school districts 
based on student enrollment Tlie act 
called for $1 per student the first year. 
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S5 the second year, and $16 tiie third 
aiid founh years. The state currently is 
developing four teacher training mod- 
ules (one for each level of school), each 
of wliich addresses all areas of the 
reform in a comprehensive fashion. Tliis 
summer, 40 trainers will be trained to 
deliver the modules. 

7, HIGH WAUTY PRi&4UN0aia^il^ 

PROGRAM. KERA required every school 
district to provide a developmentally 
appropriate half-day preschool educa- 
tion for all four-year-old childi^n at risk 
of educational failure. Furthermore, the 
governor was required to appoint a Ken- 
tucky Early Childhood Education 
Advisory Council to advise tiie chief 
state school officer on the implementa- 
tion of early childhood education 
programs in tlie state. Currently, all 
school systems are pro\iding preschool 
programs for at-risk children. More than 
75 percent of income-eligible cliildren 
received services during the 1991-92 
school year. 

a INTEGRATED HEALTH AND SOCIAL 

SERVICES. KERA established an ambi- 
tious plan to create, over a five-year 
period, a netv^^ork of Family Resource 
Centers and Youth Services Centers at 
or neai' schools in which 20 percent or 
more of the student body are eligible for 
firee school meals. Tlie elementary 
school-based Family Resource Centers 
are to promote idenOfication and coordi- 
nation of existing resources a\'ailable to 
eligible fan^iilies, such as preschool child 
care, child care for school-age children, 
family support child development, and 
healtii services. Middle and liigli school- 
based Youth Sei-vices Outers are to 
focus on coordination of existing ser- 
\1ces available to adolescents, such as 
health and social services, employment 
counseling and placement drug and 
iilcoliol abuse counseling, and family cri- 
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sis and mental healtii counseling. During 
die 1992-93 school year, the state will 
operate 206 Family Resource and Youth 
Services Centers, providing semces to 
393 schools, at a cost of $ 15 million. 

9. TECHNOLOGY. KERA required the go\ - 
emor to appoint an advisory Council for 
Education Technology to develop and 
oversee the implementation of a five- 
year teclinology plan. The legislature 
lias pledged to pro\ide a total of $200 
million to support it Tlie council s exec- 
utive director set up a multi-agency 
steering committee — comprising repre- 
sentati\'es fi*om the council, the 
education department the legislature, 
and the state board of education— to 
help reach consensus on the technology 
program's objectives. He then asked 
tliree m^jor systems-design firms to 
develop competitive, detailed plans for 
implementing education technology in 
tlie state, based on tiiose objectives. 
Implementation of die vanning plan will 
allow flexibility at the district and school 
level, and 'Aill require the state to pro- 
vide substantial amounts of technical 
assistance. 

Kentucky's ambitious refonii is cost- 
ing the state's taxpayers an a\'erage 
of $300 million per year in additional 
money for education. Successful imple- 
mentation of the reform effort will 
require the continued commitment of 
time and resources. Tlie Business 
RoundtaLle-sponsored Partnership for 
Kentucky School Reform, a nonparti- 
san coalition of more than 50 public and 
I)rivate leaders representing Kentucky's 
business. ci\ic, go vernment and educa- 
tion constituencies, has made a 10-yeai' 
comniimient to support Kentucky s 
implementation efforts. Tlie Partnership 
has launched a $1.5 million public rela- 
tions campaign to sustain both 
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substantive and financial support for 
KERA, Tliis campaign includes sponsor- 
ship of a m^or newspaper, r-adio, and 
television media effort and the "KERA 
Bus," a retrofitted yellow school bus that 
serves as a traveling road show. 

The Partnership also has established 
a Business Employee Initiative designed 
to involve the business community with 
the public schools. Through this effort, 
businesses inform their employees 
about education, and encourage them to 
become involved in the schools and sup- 
ply technical assistance to the schools to 
help tiiem make changes required by the 
act The Partnership supplies technical 
support and assistance to businesses as 
they implement tiieir Business 
Employee Iiiitiatives. 




Developing a vision of what an education system based on the essential 
components might look like is only part of the solution Companies must 
work with policy makers, educators, and other education stakeholders to agree 
on an agenda, and develop and implement a plan for making the needed 
changes. Adopting this vision unilaterally may sound good, but true ownership 
by key stakeholders is critical 

There is no clear path to success. Every state is unique, and companies will 
have to chart their own courses in each. Making changes in one state will 
require a different strategy &x)m what is required in another. States will be at dif- 
ferent points in the educational change process as companies become involved, 
and this too will affect the activities required. 

Systemic change is not a lifiear process, and there is no clear stei>by-step 
procedure to follow. Many activities will be simultaneous. Others will Imve to be 
repeated, with aredoubling of the initial efforts. 

Tlie Business Rmmdtable i^ecognized that achiemng state-level systemic 
change ivaiM ivquive a bng-tom effort, and it pledged 10 yeai^ to ti^e 
endeavor. Individual Roundtable companies engaged in the pTvcess need to 
remember that time frame, and ivcognize that the cMnges they aiv trying to 
effect xoiR happen neithet^ quixMy rwr easily. 

To be successful at restructuring education in their states, companies must 
involve themselves in a wide array of activities. The following sections are 
designed to help companies understand what ti:\at involvement might entail. For 
more information on the educational change process, they can consult two 
National Alliance of Business publications: A Bluepnnt for Business a?? 
Restivctining Education, andBusiness Stiategies that Woiic: A Planning 
Guide for Education Restructunng. 



The OOter Nine Points— 
Moling an Outside Change Strategy 
Inside the System 



1. The Business Roundtable Nine 
Points are your product; in order to 
''seir them, business must take 
the time to understand the market- 
place. 

• The marketplace is both compet- 
itive and messy. 

• Expect politk^alstakehoklers to 
add finance and govemance to 
the mix. 

2. Business can't improve educa- 
tion; however, it can and shouM 
define business needs, cast issues 
in new ways, and support educators 
and political figures who can make 
improvements. 

• Seek out a local gum to help 
define your agenda and political 
inskiers to champkxi it. 

3. Remember who needs to be 
involved in the change effort. 

• Governors can introduce reform, 
but legislatures enact/fund it 
and educators make it work. 

4. Cultural and process barriers are 
as critical as substantive ones. 

• Assume, particularly at the out- 
set, that some key players will 
be suspick)us— of you and of 
each other. 

• Therefore, your initial pnority 
shouki be to establish tnist 
among your partners. 

5. The Nine Points are aimed at 
moving targets (the states). 

• Merge your agenda with what 
people care about and wtiat's 
working— somebody owns it 

• However, enable new stakehokl- 
ets to add their imprint so they 
don't derail k>ng-temn change 
efforts. 



6. Be strategic about your role. 

• Business is best at advocating 
and supporting change. 

• Business need not devek)p the 
game plan; political stakehold* 
ers, once convinced of the need 
and their ability to act, can craft 
the winning strategies. 

7. Business should try to speak 
with one vok:e on education issues. 

• Your k>bbyists can help forge 
unity by making the political 
environment user friendly — 
involve them. 

8. Political— and business-^ime 
clocks mn faster than education 
reform time clocks. 

• Therefore, communicate to 
everyone what you're doing— it 
buys needed time for implemen- 
tation. 

• Use short-term success stories 
to bolster k>ng^temi improve- 
ment efforts. 

9. People in irrational systems tend 
to act rationally for rational reasons 
but with irrational results. 

• Together, adults can restore 
rationality to education by creat- 
ing a system that serves kids. 

• And we can help the education 
system remain rational by buik^ 
ing intemal capacity to make 
continuous improvements. 



Source: Peggy M. Siegd, Vice 
President f Business^ducathn 
Projects, National Alliance of 
Business. 



Develop 
Intemal 
Awareness and 
Knowledge 

An awareness and understanding of 
the education crisis, and knowl- 
edge about how to address it are critical 
for companies becoming engaged in and 
contributing effectively to the change 
process. Individuals throughout the 
company, including not only the chief 
executive officer (CEO) and the CEO's 
education initiative designee but other 
corporate executives and rank and file 
employees, must understand the issues. 
While the first two will have primary 
responsibility for carrying out the educa- 
tion initiative, the others must support 
and sustain it. 

Focusing early awareness-building 
efforts on the relationship between edu- 
cation and workforce quality may be the 
best way to capture the interest of a 
company and its employees. WTiile com- 
pany executives will be concerned 
about the impact of education and 
workforce quality on productix-ity and 
competitiveness, all employees will be 
concerned about how tiiese factors 
affect jobs. An awareness campaign 
aimed at making employees realize that 
today's education system is not "making 
the grade"— not just in othet' school dis- 
tricts, but in (lieir o?rn— may be crucial 
to building necessary support for the ini- 
tiative. 

Companies and their employees must 
do more than just develop an awareness 
and understanding of these issues: they 
must, develop a base of knowledge fi*om 
which they can work for change. They 
need to understand how education sysr- 
tems currently o|>erate, what problems 
exist witii the current sfystems, what 
experts suggest to iniprove the systems. 
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and how they might help to bring about 
needed changes. They not only must 
understand Tlie Business Roundtable's 
nine Essential Components of a Suc- 
cessful Education System, but also the 
sbc National Education Goals, national 
education reform proposals (including 
the President's America 2000), and the 
education reform proposals in their own 
states. 

Activities to build this deeper knowl- 
edge may include: 

• Reading publications; 

• Attending conferences and seminars; 

• Visiting schools and talking with 
teachers, students, and parents; 

• Attending state ana local school 
board meetings; and 

• Developing and implementing a 
corporate education aw^areness cam- 
paign. 

Building awareness and knowledge is 
a continual process, not unlike the staff 
development initiatives described previ- 
ously. It is not something that 
businesses do once, but a process that 
must extend throughout companies' 
participation in the education reform 
enterprise. 



own vision of the changes required in 
the education system. Policy makers 
and educators— with whom they will 
eventually have to work— already will 
be steeped in knowledge of the educa- 
tion system. This initial period apart 
would give the business community the 
preparation time it needs to understand 



Connecticut 
I Comntissdon on 

Educational 
\ Excellence 

In June 1992, Connecticut 
passed legislation formally estab- 
lishing a Commission on 
Educational Excellence with 
\ responsibility for evaluating the 
state's current education system 
and recommending a strategy for 
creating an **outcome-based, 
worickclass education system." 
j The Connecticut Business for 
. Education Coalition (CBEC), 
composed solely of members of 
the business community, joined 
with other education stakehold- 
ers to lobby for this legislation. 



Join or Forma 
Coalition 

Companies must join in strategic 
coalitions to rally necessary sup- 
port for change. This does not 
necessarily mean creating new coali- 
tions. There may be existing coalitions 
with compatible membersliips and agen- 
das that tiiey could join. 

Initially, comparues may want to join 
other businesses and/or business organi- 
zations in a businessonly coalition. 
Such a coalition would provide them 
witii die opportunity to "get up to speed" 
on education issues and develop tiieir 



By law, the commission must 
j include the following individuals 
■ (or their designees): the lieiJ- 
\ tenant governor, the secretary of 
the Office of Policy and Manage- 
ment, the commissioner of 
education, the commissioner of 
higher education, the executive 
director of the Commission on 
Children, members of the state's 
General Assembly, and represen- 
tatives of the state's 
associations of school boards, 
schools, superintendents, school 
administrators, principals, teach- 
ers, parents, and business, 
including U members of CBEC. 



the education environment before it 
joins forces witii die otiiers. Tliat way, it 
will be able to participate on an equal 
footing. 

Eventually, companies will have to 
participate in a more broadly-based 
coalition that encompasses all educa- 
tion stakeholders. They include the 
governor, key state legislators, die chief 
state school officer, and representatives 
of the state school board, teachers, local 
school boards, local administrators, par- 
ents, students, and members of state 
stakeholder organizations. 

Business people need to understand 
the politics of systemic chai\ge — ^who is 
involved, who makes decisions, and 
how those decisions are made— so that 
they include broad-based interests in the 
coalition from tiie outset Education 
stakeholders have different viewpoints 
and tal<e different positions on educa- 
tion issues. All these differences must be 
understood and taken into account 

^Coalition composition" is crucial 
Stakeholders who are not involved 
not feel ownership of any agenda the 
coalition develops, and may later lead 
die opposition. Conversely, a broad- 
based membersliip can serve as a 
defense against opposition; as all mem- 
bers will have a stake in and thus 
support the s^enda, there will be litde 
room for a ^divide and conquer" attack. 
A coalition's membership cannot be sta- 
tic. Maintaining leadership during 
periods of transition is critical. Compa- 
nies should continually assess the 
coalition s composition, and advocate 
the addition of new members whenever 
warranted. 

Participating in a broad-based coali- 
tion enables business to shed its 
"outsider" status. Business can demon- 
strate a commitment both to education 
and to the best interests of childrm An 
agenda put forward by such a coalition 



has more legitimacy than one put for- 
ward solely by business. It is more likely 
to be perceived as based on sound edu- 
cational theory, and less likely to be 
perceived as designed only to meet die 
needs of the business community. Even 
more important, unless many other 
stakeholders are brought in and buy in, 
policy changes have no chance of 
success. 

Develop 
Beladonships 
with the Key 
Stakeholders 

Companies working on state-level 
education initiatives must form 
close alliances with the key Stakehold- 
ers in a state: the governor, the key 
legislative leaders, the chief state school 
officer, members of the state school 
board, and the leaders of the state's 
teacher, local school board, local admin- 
istrator, and parent associations. 

While it is important that CEOs 
develop a good relationship with the 
governor, they must understand that the 
governor does not control the educa- 
tional change process in the state. Some 
business people who have qpent time 
working on state-level education change 
suggest that legislative leaders and chief 
state school officers are equally impor- 
tant allies. Both tend to have more 
continuity than do governors. And it is 
the legislators who enact, fund, and 
oversee implementation of state educa- 
tion policies. 

Business leaders need to meet with 
the key stakeholders to explain why the 
business community wants to become 
involved in educational change and 
what it hopes to accomplish- They 
should make clear that they have a com- 



prehensive agenda for change, intro 
duce the nine essential components, and 
e}q)lain how the components might be 
applied in the state. 

At tiie same time, these business lead- 
ers should learn about the key 
stakeholders' educational agendas: their 
goals, the reform activities they have 
already pursued, and their current initiar 
tives. Business leaders need to be open 
to these agendas, and develop relation- 
ships of mutual trust and support 

Companies need to be flexible during 
their e3q)loratoiy meetings witii otiier 
stakeholders. TTiey should not push the 
nine con^nents as a rigid agenda, but 
should accommodate others' interests 
and concerns* TTiey must look for ways 
to address issues the other stakeholders 
feel are important They must also look 
for ways to adapt the components to 
existing educational practices and 
initiatives. 

While the nine essential components 
are based on the ideas of leading educa- 
tors, they may be viewed skeptically as a 
"business agenda" when Roundtable 
companies first introduce them As long 
as they are viewed that way, tiiey are 
destined to fail Companies must exer- 
cise a great deal of political savvy to 
build trust and develop allies in support 
of the components. Periiaps the compa- 
nies can introduce the components at a 
broad-based coalition meeting and work 
with all stakeholders in that open forum. 
A more likely scenario would be for 
comparues to develop individual allies 
among stakeholders first, then introduce 
the components before a larger group. 

Finding allies may require one-on-one 
meetings, or small group meetings. Polit- 
ically attuned education experts in the 
states can help companies develop a 
strategy for finding allies. These experts 
can provide insights into who the key 
players are, who to talk with first, and 



how to approach particular people and 
groups. Identifying the ejq>erts is diffi- 
cult Possible sources include university 
professors who have consulted on edu- 
cation initiatives in the past, current and 
past staff of education legislators, and 
business people v^o have been engaged 
in education reform 

To help Roundtable CEOs develop 
relationships with the key stakeholders, 
The Business Roundtable sponsors 
"Stakeholder Dialogues," to bring the 
key parties together at one-and-a-half- 
day education retreats. Hie Business 
Roundtable targets these dialogues on 
single states or re^ons, er\abling partici- 
pants to focus their discussions on their 
own particular educational problerrvs 
and potential solutions. 

Companies need to work with stake- 
holders on a continuing basis; CEOs, 
working together, should try to maintain 
reasonably fi^equent contact with the 
governor, key state legislators, and the 
chief state school officer on education 
issues. Tills process of building and 
maintaining relationships with the key 
stakeholders is critical to developing a 
comprehensive reform agenda 

Establish a 
Comprehensive 
Agenda that 
Indudes the 
Essential 
Ck>mponents 

Effecting change requires a vision 
of that change. For Roundtable 
comparues, that vision is the nine Essen- 
tial Components of a Successftil 
Education System But that vision needs 
to be modified and adapted to meet the 
circumstances in each particular state. 
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A "gap analysis" can be a useful 
process for building a consensus 
agenda Such an analysis provides a 
comparison between the nine essential 
components and a state's education 
laws, regulations, and practices, as well 
as state-specific recommendations cn 
how the "gaps" could be closed and a 
comprehensive, integrated sfystem put 
into place. It involves interviewing a 
broad range of stakeholders, reviewing 
existing statutes, policies, and activities, 
and preparing a written report. 

A gap analysis can be conducted at 
almost any time during a company's 
involvement in the educational change 
process. Eaiiy on, a gap analysis can 
build companies' knowledge about the 
state's current education system and the 
kinds of changes that need to be made. 
A business coalition can also use it to 
educate members and to develop an 
agenda for change. 

The analysis may be used during 
meetings with the governor and other 
key political and education leaders to 
help explain the business agenda It can 
be used as well during tt"ie consensus- 
building process — in one-onone and 
small-group meetings— to lay out the 
business perspective on changes that 
should be made in the education system. 
In fact, the process of developing the gap 
analysis should serve as the begiiming of 
consei^sus-building. Interviews with 
stakeholders for development of the 
document can be a forum for explaining 
the nine essential components and 
learning the stakeholders' opinions and 
concerns. 

A gap analysis is almost required for 
development of a comprehensive 
agenda including the essential compo- 
nents. The gap analysis provides the 
basis for that agenda, documenting a 
state's current education system and 
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OMo^ Educar 
tional Agenda 

There are many strategies for 

8 attempting to build alliances or 
broader ownership of the nine 
essential components, in Ohio, 
The Business Roundtable agenda 
was merged with Governor 
Voinovich's emphasis on the six 
Natk)nal Education Goals. A 
state-wde summit of Ohk>'s polit- 
ical, education, and business 
leaders forged a consensus over 
the need to build a perfbrmance- 

i driven education system. The 
gap analysis then became one of 
five criticai pieces of a compre- 
hensive legislative/adminiS" 
trative reform package for 1393. 



recommending ways to incorporate the 
nine components into it 

A gap anatysis used throughout the 
educational change process will become 
a "living" document As different individ- 
uals are approached and alliances 
developed, other viewpoints and con- 
cerns should be incorporated into the 
document Once alliances are forged 
and a consensus is reached^ the broad- 
based coalition can publish the final gap 
analysis as its comprehensive agenda 
for educational change in the state. * 

Develop a 
Strategic Plan 

An agenda for educational change is 
just a visioa It will take a great deal 
of effort to turn that vision into a reality. 
Roundtable companies will need to 
work within their broad-based coali- 
tions and with their stakeholder allies to 
develop strategic plans for implement- 
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tng their agendas. Components of these 
plans are likely to include: 

• An outline of needed legislative, 
regulatory, and policy changes; 

• Identification of funding require- 
ments and sources; 

• Political strategies; 

• A public awareness campaign; and 

• A stnicture to orchestrate actioa 
The agenda shaped by the gap analy- 
sis specifies end results, not how to 
adueve them. Working with their allies, 
Roundtable compaiues should deter- 
mine \\iuch results will require 
le^slative changes, which regulatory, 
and v/hich policy. From this analysis, 
the coalition can outliiie the comprehen- 
sive, integrated legislative, regulatory, 
and policy changes tlmt it wants imple- 
mented, along with a timetable for 
phasing them ia 

Once the changes are identified, the 
coalition can begin to determine what- 
ever additional money may be required 
to carry out its agenda. Identifying 
sources for that money will be very dijBfi- 
cult Both transferring existing funds 
fiiom lower-priority state and local activ- 
ities and raising new money through 
new taxes are likely to be politically 
sensitive. 

If all the key political and bureau- 
cratic stakeholders are part of the 
consensus, it should be easier to 
develop a political strategy for inple- 
menting changes. Mori* likely, there still 
willbe anumber of individuals and orga- 
nizations to lobby. Additionally, some 
clianges may require building grassroots 
support, either because the char\ges 
require voter approval or because politi- 
cians need assurance thai Xh<^ public will 
approve. Companies will need to pre- 
pare their corporate lobbyists — ^who 
know the legislative process and the 
players, but not the education issues — 
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Public Awareness Campaigns 



The following key factors for run- 
ning a successful public awareness 
campaign are lessons learned and 
shared by the Connecticut Busi- 
ness for Education Coalition's 
Public Awareness Committee, led 
by Edward H. Budd, Chaimnan and 
CEO of The Travelers: 

• Action Ag<endai< Create mes- 
sages that are simple, personal, 
and enlist a call for action from 
the target audience. 

• Continiious //nprovement. Con- 
tinuously measure campaign 
effecth^eness through pre- and 
post-tests to gauge outcomes, 
and use results for improved 
future communications. 

• Long-Term Strategic Commit- 
ment. Increase the probability of 
success by planning around mile- 
stones, increasing the length 
and intensity of the campaign, 



and including the campaign as 
part of a long-term coalition com- 
munications strategy. 

• Resource 4//tocatibn. Solicit and 
commit adequate resources, and 
allow at least six months for 
campaign development and 
exei'.utlon. 

• Coa/rtKVi Common Ground. Seek 
existing or buikl new business/ 
stakehokler coalitions with com- 
mon goals or similar existing 
and/or planned campaigns to 
help develop, support, and disr 
tribute campaign messages and 
materials to emptoyees, men> 
bers, and the general puUk:. 

• Intemal Communication. Use 
company internal communica- 
tions vchk^les (e.g., CEO letter, 
video tapes, newsletters, etc.) 
as cost effective methods of rais- 
ing employee awareness. 



to help plan and implement the political 
strategies. 

Frequently ignored until late in the 
game, a public awareness campaign is 
critical to success of any educational 
change strategy. Less than 20 percent of 
households have school-age children, 
and according to a 1991 Gallup survey, 
73 percent of parents with children in 
public schools believe that their chil- 
dren's schools deserve an "A" or "B" 
grade. Clearly, if education reform is to 
get the support it needs to succeed, 
more adults must recognize the extent 
of the problem and the compelling need 
for change. Tlie sooner a public aware- 
ness campaign is developed and 
implemented, tide sooner the coalition 
will be able to develop essential con- 
stituent supix)rt. 



responsibility must have the time to 
carr>' out their assignments and **rally 
tJie ti'oops" as circumstances require. 

Tliis strategic planning process 
greatiy simplifies the process in which 
c*ompanies will have to engage. \V\vle it 
is important to have a strategy for the 
entire educational agenda it is quite 
likely that companies will have to push 
different parts of their agendas at differ- 
ent times. They will have to rethink 
strategies that meet with failure, and be 
alert for unexpected opportunities to 
make progress. 



Tlie Business Roundtable has recog- 
nized the importance of a public 
awareness campaign, and joined with 
the National Alliance of Business and 
other oi^anizations to form the Educa- 
tion Excellence Partnership — sponsor 
of a five-year Advertising Council media 
campaign (see box on page 25 for more 
details). 

Finally, the best strategies in the 
world will fall flat v^thout a structure for 
oichestrating actioa The coalition may 
establish committees, with chairs 
responsible for implementation of vaii- 
ous parts of the strategic plan. Or it 
might use staff from member organiza- 
tions, or hire new staff specifically for 
this endeavor. One way or the other, it 
n\ust clearly fix responsibility for imple- 
mentation. Furthermore, those with die 



Implement 
the Plan 



Execution 

Roundtable companies and their 
allies will have to work long and 
hard for enactment of the legislative, 
regulatory, policy, and funding changes 
identified in the strategic plan. Imple- 
mentation of the piiblic awareness 
campaign will likely be a msyor compo- 
nent of efforts to get their agenda 
enacted. 

Tlie companies' work will continue 
after enactment to help put the new poli- 
cies into practice. Additior\al legislation 
or policies, as well as new appropria- 
tions, may well be required. Business 
representatives may need to serve on 
councils, boards, and commissions asso- 
ciated with the new reforms. Without the 
support of the business community, the 
changes may not be fully implemented. 

Roundtable companies can provide 
direct assistance to state departments of 
education, as well as to individual 
school disuicts and schools, to help 
them adopt new practices. Companies 
that have begun to decentralize their 
ovm decision making can work at the 
state, district and school levels to help 
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bring about successful school-based 
decision making. This could include 
helping to determine wiiich decisions 
are best made at which levels and to 
identify and develop appropriate staff 
training. 

Companies can share their planning 
and management expertise. Some com- 
panies already have begun to work with 
school districts to help them adopt 
"quality management" practices. Many 
companies* internal management traiiv 
ing programs can be adapted for state 
education officials, district superinten- 
dents, and principals. Companies with 
extensive staff development programs 
can help states and districts develop 
their owa 

Monitoring and 
Assessment 

As perfectly planned and executed 
as a state's education reform effort 
might be, it probably will still need 
refinement Continuous monitoring and 
assessment can determine whether 
modifications are needed 

Companies should ensure that a sys- 
tem will exist to evaluate the 
implementation process, and the impact 



of the reforms on education structures 
and processes, student outcomes, and 
workforce quality. 

Assessment of student outcomes and 
workforx:e quality should be delayed 
until the reforms have presumably had 
time to take effect 

Monitoring and assessment efforts 
will help the state stakeholders develop 
the capacity to maintaia "continuous 
improvement," even with changes in 
leadership. 

Sustaining Commitnient 

Effecting state-level education 
change requires a long-term com- 
mitment from everyone. The Business 
Roundtable companies must work with 
their stakeholder partners to maintaia 
support for policy changes and funding. 
This involves sustaining momentum 
over time and engaging new leaders as 
warranted 

Public support for education reform 
is critical to sustaining commitment 
The public awareness campaign high- 
lighted earlier must be a longterm 
activity. 

Roundtable companies and their 
broad-based coalitions must continue to 



Monitoring Progress 



The Prichard Committee for Aca- 
demic Excellence, an il-year^d 
education advocacy organization in 
Kentuclcy, has ii^uted a three- 
pronged effort to monitor 
implementation of Kentucky's edu- 
cation refomi effort. 
• Prichard Committee staff attend 
the meetings of education groups 
in tiie state responsible for mak- 
ing policy or implementing the 
state's school refbmi to ensure 
that the refomi stays on track. 



• The committee is ofganizing 

Community Commrttees for 
EducatKMi in the state's school 
districts that will serve as su{>- 
portive networking groups 
encouraging and facilitating, as 
wdi as HKMiitoring, implementa- 
tion of t*ierefonns. 

• The committee has hired out-of- 

state consultants to monitor the 
implementation process of the 
state's reform effort. 



Maintaining 
Momentum 

South Carolina's refbmi move- 
ment maintains its momentum 
through several mechanisms 
established for that purpose in 
state lawc The membership of 
the Business-EducatkNi Partner- 
ship for Excellence in Educatkm, 
a blue^bbon committee created 
by the Target 2000 Act of 1989 
and convened by Governor Car- 
roll Campbell this year, provkies 
a direct link to the legislature on 
education reform issues; its Busi- 
ness Educatk)n Subcommittee 
(originally created in the Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1984) 
continues to play an important 
monitoring role. The result for 
South Carolina has been a com- 
mitment to educatkm that spans 
nine years and has continued 
under tvvo administratkNis. 



cultivate both the leaders and the grass- 
roots constituents of member 
organizations. 

Companies should maintain their 
internal education awareness cam- 
paigns, publishing articles on education 
:a company newsletters and distributing 
posters throughout offices and plants. 
Making education issues more "real" to 
employees can help keep companies 
engaged. Local school partnerships, 
while not likely to improve student out- 
comes radically, can build company 
support for broader policy efforts. 



"Lessons 
Learned" 



Two and one-half years into its edu- 
cation initiative, The Business 
Roundtable has outlined some of the 
"lessons learned" from the experience: 

1. BUSIICSS MUST DEVELOP A NEW MODEL 
FOR INVOLVEMDIT WITH nC E0UCAT10K 

SYSTEM. Business has always been 
involved with education. However, 
many of the early contacts could be 
defined as "feel good"— donating band 
uniforms, guest lecturing in classrooms, 
opening local plants and offices for stu- 
dent field trips. . . . These efforts have 
helped build businesses' understanding 
of education and its needs, and trust 
between educators and buaness lead- 
ers. But in and of themselves, they will 
seldom lead to improved student out- 
comes. 

For our education system to be 
changed so that all children learn at 
world-class levels, business involvement 
must be long term, systemic, sndpoliti- 
caL Business cannot walk in and flirt 
with an education system for a year or 
two, walk out, and expect the system to 
be transformed. It cannot develop "add- 
on" programs that do not affect the 
entire system of education and expect 
all students to benefit Finally, it cannot 
limit its involvement to public relations 
programs. It must be willing to get 
"down and dirty" and take the risks 
associated with working for needed 
changes within the political system, 

2. BUSINESS MUST EDUCATE rrSELF ABOUT 
EDUCATION BEFOME IT APPflOACHES OTHER 

STAKEHOums If it hopes to have an 
impact on the education system Busi- 
ness must have its own vision of what 
ch^nges should be made, and ideas for 



how it miglit help bring about those 
changes. 

If business approaches other educa- 
tion stakeholders before doing its 
homework, it may not be taken seri- 
ously. It also runs the risk of setting its 
sights too low by supporting marginal 
changes rather than those essential to 
restructuring the education system and 
improving student outcomes. 

3. IT IS EASCR TO DEFME A VISION THAN TO 
DEVELOP A STRATEGY AND OWPIEMENT IT. 

The nine essential components are The 
Business Roundtable's vision of what a 
restructured education system should 
look like. There still remains the diJB&cult 
task of developing strategies to imple- 
ment this vision in every state in the 
country. 

The nine essential components must 
be modified and adapted to meet the cir- 
cumstances in each particular state. 
Furthermore, plans must be developed 
to traiAslate the state-specific visions into 
le^slative, regulatory, and policy 
clianges. The vision encompassed by 
the nine essential components is only a 



beginning to the long, arduous, and non- 
linear process of effecting change. 

4. STICK TO THE AQENDA. The desire to 
accomplish something can be over- 
whelming. While it may be necessary to 
compromise the agenda to encompass 
the concerns and ideas of other mzyor 
stakeholders, the final product must 
maintain the integrity of the nine essenr 
tiai components. 

Different stakeholders will like and 
dislike different components. But while 
they may not be able to endorse each of 
the components separately, they might 
be able to accept all nine as a package. 
Because Roundtable companies may 
not be able to maintain consensus once 
the more "popular^ components are 
implemented, they should resist the 
temptation to promote the components 
one at a time. A compreher^e plan to 
implement all components should be 
developed up fix)nt though implementa- 
tion of each may be phased in overtime. 

The precise terminology of the nine 
components is not as important as the 
content Companies should work Hie 



Internal Edlucatloit Initiative 

Merck & Co., Inc. has embarked on a major Internal education InWativ^ 
Merck Employees for Excellence in Education, or E^-^to build employee 
undeistanding and involvement in educatkMi. E^ efforts Include: 

• Promoting parental Involvement in the educatton process; 

• Fostering gieaterlnteiest In, and knowledge of, sciew^ 

the community; 

• ProvkBnglnfbmiatton and guWance to pre<»llege students, tt^^^^ 

teachers, and their parents; 
. ProvWlngtouis of the Merck laboratory, engineering, and productton 

areas; 

• Provkilng science tutoring and mentoring to students and teachers; 

• Developing a resource center/clearinghouse of educatkmlnfbmwt^ 

and 

. Pfodudng science and engineering demonstratk)ns for presentatk^ 
students. 
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Business Roundtable agenda into exist- 
ing change efforts that reflect the same 
concerns, even if language.or order 
varies. 

S. U)OK INTERNAILY, BEraRE THYWQ TO 
BVECT CHANQE EXTEIWAaY. Cotpora- 

tions* own internal policies have an 
effect on education, and corporations 
must be willing to evaluate and change 
those policies if they are to have credi- 
bility with policy makers and education 
leaders. 

Corporations should make sure that 
they are not negotiating for reductions 
in their state and local taxes that r\m 
counter to state and local schools' edur 
cation needs. Th&r corporate 
contributions policies should focus on 
the K-12 education system and not 
solely on higher educatioa The educa- 
tion programs tiiey fund should 
encourage systemic change. Additioiv 
ally, while corporations are advocating 
appropriate training of education profes- 
sionals, their own internal training 
policies must meet the standards they 
support for others. 

Ck)mpanies also need to look into 
their own work oiganizatioa According 
to the Ck)mmission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce's report Ari^mca's 
Choice, high skUis or lew wages!, only 
five percent of American companies use 
new, high-perfonnance forms of work 
organization requiring finont-line work- 
ers to assume more responsibility and 
reducing layers of management Only if 
American employers organize work in 
this new way will there be a sigruficant 
market for better-educated workers 
with higher-order skills. Ck)rporatioi\s 
should also put pressure on students to 
succeed; they should hire only high 
school graduates and should ask all job 
candidates for their transcripts. 

Because the education initiative's 
success depends on support tiiroughout 



^^Keepthe 
Promise^^ 
Campaign 

In November of 1992, The 
Business Rouncttable, in conjunc- 
tion with the Advertising Council 
and in partnership with th5> 
National Alliance of Business, 
the American Federation cf 
Teachers, the National Gover- 
nors' Association, and the U^. 
Department of Education, 
launched a five-year national 
advertising campaign aimed at 

I butkUng public support for school 
reform. This media campaign. 
Keep the Promise, reinforces the 
concept that a// schools can and 
must Improve, and that bringing 
£bcut this improvement is the 
collet tive responsibility of atf our 

I citizens and atfsectors of our 

I society. 



each corporation, corporations need to 
educate all tiidr employees about the 
education crisis, and encourage their 
employees to become involved with 
local schools. Corporations can cerate 
their own mentoring and tutoring pro- 
grams. Additionally, where employees 
are parents of school-age children, com- 
pani^ can provide parenting education 
and adopt personnel policies that make 
it easier for parents to suppc their chil- 
dren's educatioa 

Tlie Roundtable's new publication 
Agents of Change describes exemplary 
internal corporate polices and practices 
to improve educatioa (Copies are avail- 
able by contacting Tne Business 
Roxmdtable.) 



G. BUHJ) PUWiC CWPORT FOR CHANGE. 

Political and education leaders can only 
pursue this innovative policy agenda 
with broad public siQ)porL We ^nust gain 
consensus on the essential components 
at local, state, and national levels if we 
are to significantly improve student out- 
ccHues. Business coalitions in several 
states, including Kentucky and West Vir- 
^nia, have launched public awareness 
campaigns to help build public support 




Ihe Business Roimdtable^s educa- 
tion initiative is still in the fonnative 



stages. As Roimdtable companies corb- 
tinue their state-level efforts, their 
knowledge of what does and does not 
work will grow, and they will be able to 
share additioi^ insights into the best 
ways to effect soimd educational 
change. 
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Appel^dices 



Essential Components of a 
Sucx!essM Education System 

Executive Summary 

America's ability to coir^te, our democratic system, and the future of our 
children depend upon all our children being educationally successful 
The Business Roundtable, representing some 200 corporations, supports the 
r^onal education goals endorsed by the nation's Governors. The achievement 
of those goals is vital to the nation's well-being. 

These are the essential components, or characteristics, that the Roundtable 
believes are needed to provoke the degree of systemic change tiiat will achieve 
the national goals through successful schools: 

1. A successful education system operates on four assumptions: 

• Every student can learn at significaridy higher levels; 

• Every student can be taught successfully; 

• High expectations for every student are reflected in curriculum content 
though instructional strateges may vary; and 

• Every student and every preschool child needs an advocate— preferably 
aparent 

2. A successful system is performance or outcome based. 

3. Asuccessfial system uses assessment strate^es as strong and rich as the 
outcomes. 

4. A successful system rewards schools for success, helps schools in trouble, 
and penalizes schools for persistent or dran\atic failure. 

5. A successful system gves school-based staff a m^or role in instructior^ 
decisions. 

6. Asuccessfiilsystem emphasizes staff development 

7. A successful system provides high-quality' prekindeigarten programs, at 
least for every disadvantaged child 

' 8. Asuccessful system provides health and other social services sufiBlcient to 

reduce significant barriers to learning. 
9. A successful system uses technology to raise student and teacher produc- 
tivity and expand access to learning. 
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Tlw Business RouncStable 
Education Public Policy 
Agenda 

America's ability to compete, our 
democratic system, and the future 
of our children depend \xpon all our chil- 
dren being educationally successM 

Inthe fall of 1989, The Business 
Roundtable accepted President Bush's 
challenge to he^p produce systemic 
change in the way teaching and learning 
are practiced in the nation's elementary 
and secondary schools, Quef executive 
officers of Roundtable member compa- 
nies have made a 10-year commitment 
of personal time and con^)any 
resources to this effort. We have been 
learning more about the issues, generat- 
ing additional and de^)er commitment 
on many fironts, and working with the 
President, the Governors, and other 
interested parties in the formulation of 
the announced national education goals. 

We support the goals. Their achieve- 
ment is vital to the nation's well-beuig. 
Now it is time to begin implementation, 
state-by-«tate, recognizing that no single 
improvement will bring about th 5 sys- 
temic change that is needed Tht i effort 
requires a comprehensive approach that 
uses the knowledge and resources of 
broadly based partnerships in each 
state. 

The next step is to agree on action 
plans for a public policy agenda that 
defines the characteristics of a success- 
ful school system- TWs paper identifies 
those essential system con^)onents, 
vMcb. we see as the requirements for 
provoking the degree of change neces- 
sary for achieving the national goals 
through successfiil schools. 

Individual Roundtable CEOs and 
Governors have teamed up to institute 
these components in state policy. The 
action plan in each state will be mea- 
sured against how the plan contributes 



to or detracts fix)m tiiese essential com- 
ponents. The nine con^)onents should 
be considered as a comprehensive and 
integrated whole. Their implementation 
should be strate^cally phased ia But if 
any one is lefi; unattended, the chances 
of overall success will be sharply 
reduced 

If, however, every state aggressively 
creates a school system embodying aU 
rune components, this nation will raise a 
generation prepared to reestablish 
leadership in the international market 
place and reaffirm the strength of our 
democracy. 

There are rune essential componerits: 

I, A SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION SYSTEM 
OPERATES ON FOUR ASSUMimONS: 

A. Evwy sIimM can tMm at «ltfnMlcant> 
Mtfhtr !■¥■!> We must share this belief if 
we hope to achice much higher levels 
of performance fix)m all students, 
including those with whom we have his- 
torically failed. We must seek to bring 
out the very best, not just the lowest 
common denominator of performance. 
Witiiout this assumption, we are des- 
tined for continued failure as our 
expectations become self-fulfilling 
prophecies. 

If we expect a certain number of stu- 
dms to fail or perform poorly, we will 
identify the first student who has diffi- 
culty as one of those who can never 
learn when measured against demand- 
ing criteria. That student will be literally 
or figuratively abandoned, and will be 
joined by more and more failed chiidrerL 
Soon we will have failed as many as we 
have today. 

B. Evtty ahidnt cm ba Uutf* tucc — t 

fWly. Many teachers and schools across 
the United States are successfully serv- 
ing children who are rich and poor; 
children of every color; the disabled and 
those who are not; those who have been 
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raised to speak English and those who 
have not What works is a matter of 
knowledge, not opinion. The challenge 
is not to invent new ways, but to identify 
the successfiil practices and then train 
all school staff in the knowledge and 
skills to apply thera 

In affirming we know what worls, 
we do not suggest we know all we need 
and want to know. We should continue 
to push the frontiers of knowledge 
about teaching and learning. The point is 
that we know far more than we practice 
about how to teach significantly more 
students at a much higher level. The 
schools' product must reflect that fact 

C. W0\ •xpactaUom for •vary 
stiidMit M raflacUd in ountoiiluM conto^ 
thou^ bMtaructtonai itiateglaa auqr vary. 

What children learn ^ould be com- 
monly challenging. We must focus them 
on thinking, problem solving, and inte- 
gration of knowledge. We should 
provide a rigorous curriculum for all, not 
a narrow, watered-down curriculum for 
some. 

We should also recognize that how 
we teach, where and when teaching and 
learning occur, and who teaches, should 
be different for different students, class- 
rooms and schools. The differences 
should be governed by what works in 
having each child succeed at signifi- 
cantiy higher levels. When we fail with a 
single child or a class or school, we must 
recognize we do not yet have the proper 
mix of how, wiiere, when, and who. 

D. Cvary alMdanl and avary praadMMl 
child waada an aJwt a i a l aa f ari Wy a 
pvant No one succeeds, or maintains 
success, without help. CMdren need to 
be read to and talked to, nurtured and 
cared for; and guided to a healthy 
lifestyle. All children need security. 
Attaining school objectives requires sup- 
port beyond the schoolhouse. Each 
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child must know that education is val- 
ued by one or more persons whose 
opinion the child values. 

Parents are the best source of such 
help. Renewed and urgent attention to 
strengthening the family is important 
because a strong family will increase 
school success significantly. Where 
parental support does not exist, an advo- 
cate for the child must be found: another 
family member, someone with a youth- 
serving organization, a mentor, or 
someone from the school 

II. ASUCCESSHiLSYSIEM IS PBtRNMIANCE 

OR OUTCOME BASED. Too often, our 
school staffe are asked, "Did you do 
what you were told?" Hie right question 
is, "Did it work?" Trying hard is not 
enough- What students actually know 
and can do is what counts. Thus, we 
must delane, in measurable terms, the 
outcomes required for achieving a high- 
productivity economy and for 
maintaining our democratic institutions. 

tIL A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM USES 
ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES AS SmONO AND 

RICH AS THE OUTCOMES. We must reexam- 
ine how student performance is 
assessed in the United States. Tests and 
other assessment strategies must reflect 
emphases on higher expectations, on 
thinking and integration of knowledge, 
on understanding main ideas, and on 
problem solving. We must abandon 
strategies that do otherwise, such as 
those that emphasize the ability of recall 
orrecognitioa 

The ability to compare student per- 
formance at international, naticHial, 
state, district, and school levels is also 
important But in making those compar- 
isons, student performance should be 
tested against objective criteria, not 
against the performance of other stu- 
dents. Criterion-referenced testing 
reveals what a student actually knows 



or can do, while norm-referenced testing 
siit^)ly tells us what he or she knows or 
can do in relationship to others. 

Assessment inevitably influences 
what is taught Hius, whether our strate- 
gies are performance based, or multiple 
choice, they must adequately measure 
the skills, knowledge, attitudes, and abil- 
ities we expect our schools to produce 
in their students. 

IV. ASUCCESSnJLSYSTEM REWARDS 
SCHOOiS FOR SUCCESS, HEIPS SCHOOIS IN 
TROUtlE, AND PENAUZES SCHOOLS FOR 
PERSISTENT OR DRAMATIC FAILURE. When a 

school succeeds, rarely is the staff or 
school rewarded When a school fails, 
rarely is the staff or school penalized A 
§ystem built on outcomes requires a sys- 
tem of rewards and penalties. 

In measuring success, the school's 
performance— not tiiat of individual 
teachers— should be the standard Per- 
formance should be defined by the 
progress a school makes in having all its 
students succeed, based on a rigorous 
outcome standard, when measured 
against the schooFs past performance. 
For instance, a successftd school would 
be one in which the proportion of its 
successful students, including its at-risk 
students, is increased by a prescribed 
amount since the previous relevant 
assessment period 

There should be a range of rewards 
and sanctions. Hie challenge is to have 
alternatives and use them in ways that 
are more sensitive and less blunt, mak- 
ing certain that all parties understand 
the rewards and sanctions and the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to each. TTie 
successful should be rewarded, but the 
unsuccessful must be helped more than 
punished 



V. A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM GIVES 
SCHOMrBASED STAFF A MAJOR ROLE IN 

I N STR U CTIONAL DKisiONS. Who among us 
is willing to be held accountable for our 
acti(ms if we have littie control over 
those actions? Who among us can legiti- 
mately deny our accountability if we 
have the authority and means to act? 
School-based accountability for out- 
comes and school-based authority to 
decide how to achieve the outcomes are 
intertwined Meaningful authority could 
include: 

A. Real involvement in the selecticm 
of school staff: the instructioral staff 
help select the principal, the principal 
helps select teachers, and the principal 
and instructional staff help select non- 
certified persormel; 

B. Significant budgetary control and 
the authority to determine curriculum, 
instructional practices, disciplir^ary mear 
sures, the school's calendar, and student 
arul teacher assignments. 

VL A SUCCESSRA. SYSTEM EMPHASIZES 

STAFF DEVELOPMENiT. Staff quality heavily 
influences school outcomes. Adequate 
preparation for staff will require at least 
four things: 

A. Pre-service teacher training pro- 
grams that give greater emphasis to 
subject matter, field experience, and 
effective use of technology in addition to 
classroom-based pedagogy, 

B. Alternative certification opportuni- 
ties for career changers and well- 
qualified non-educatiou xTisgors; 

C. A strong staff development and 
training effort that includes: 

• a significant research and develop- 
ment capacity to identify 
systematically those schools and 
instructional practices that work with 
all drdldren and youth; and 

• a training §>'stem of adequate depth 
with staff ha ving suiBficient time to 
participate; aid 
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D. Selection, preparation and i?)grad- 
ing programs for administrators, 
instructional support stafii and other 
nonnteaching personnel to assure leader- 
ship and assistance that contribute to 
student achievement 

VU. A SUCCCSSRN. SYSTEM niOVBCS HMM' 

(yjAim piewoERQAinDi pmQiu^ 

LEAST FOR EVERY MSADV ANT AQCDCHHO. 

While not a silver bullet, the evidence is 
very sdOTg that a high<iuality , develq[>- 
mentally appropriate pre-school 
program for disadvantaged children can 
in later years significantly reduce teen 
pregnancy, poor school perfbmiance, 
criminal arrest rates, dn^uts, ind- 
dence of student placement in special 
education and other negative and cosdy 
factors that reflect far too much student 
behavior today. 

VM. A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM PffOVnCS 
HEALTH AHD OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
SUmCCKT TO REDUCE SMMFKANT 
BARRKRS TO 1£ARMNQ. liaising our 

expectations for educational perlor- 
mance will not produce the needed 
improvement unless we also reduce the 
barriers to learning represented by poor 
student health, criminal behavior in 
schools, and inadequate physical facili- 
ties. Education is work, and the 
conditions needed for successful effort 
are no less important in the learning 
environment than in the American 
workplace. 

Pre^iatal care, good nutrition for 
young mothers and children, preventive 
b 3alth care, and safe child care are pre- 
requisites for duldren and youth to 
perform at the expectation level necesr 
saiy for a high-productivity economy. 

At the same time, students and edu- 
cators cannot be expected to perfonn at 
high levels in a work environment 
where drugs, crime, or pooriy main- 



tained physical facilities interfere with 
discipline and concentratioa 

Providing the needed health, social, 
and other services will require an 
unprecedented measure of collabora- 
tion between agendes and/or the 
realignment of governance responsibil- 
ity for delivering the services 
successfully. 

DC A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM USES 
TECHNOLOGY TO RAISE STUDEKT AND 
TEACHER PRODUCTTVITY AND EXP AND 

ACCESS TO 1£ARNHMl Technology is not a 
panacea It cannot, for instance, serve as 
a child's advocate or give school-based 
staff a magor role in instructional dedr 
sions. Yet technology is a critical part of 
a program of systemic chai\ge, for it pro- 
vides the means to improve productivity 
and access to learning. 

Several examples illustrate the point 

A. Hie develc^ment of skills in prob- 
lem solving and critical thinking requires 
all students to push at their own pace 
beyond historical expectations. Only 
technology will givF ^nasses of students 
the necessary breadth and depth of 
intellectual engagement to work at dif- 
ferent stages of development in different 
disdplinefii. 

B. Mar,y disabled students and other 
students at risk, who often require 
greater individual attention ffom teach- 
ers, will find greater access to learning 
through technology. 

C. The need for information access 
and management will likely be greater in 
an outcome-oriented, student-based 
educational system, thus increasing the 
reliance on technology for both educa- 
tion and administratioa 

D. Technology will be needed to 
extend the breadth and depth of staff 
development and productivity at a time 
when staff are performing to meet 
higher e5q)ectations. 
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Reference 
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Policy Examples 

The Nine Essential 
Ccmiponentsof a 
Successful Education 
System 

1. A successful education 
system operates on four 
assumptions: 



EVERY SnmENT CAN UEARN AT 
StOMFICANaYHMHER LEVELS, 

Accelerated Schools Project. Henry M 
Levin, Professor of Education and 
Econoipics, Stanford, and Director, 
Accelerated Schools Project, (415) 72&-1669. 

Hc^fenberg, W.S., RM. Levin, G. Meisten 
and J. Rogers, AccdercUed Schools (Stanford 
University: Center for Ekk^cHial Research 
at Stanford, 1990). 

Maryland. Robert Gabrys, Assistant State 
Superintendent for School Performance, 
(301)333^. 

Utah. Stmteffic Planning for Public 
Edvcadon Act, Utah Code Annotated 1953, 
Section 53A4a-104, 1990. 

EVERY STUDiMT CAN BE TAUQHT 
SUCCESSFULLY. 

Arkaiisas. Meeting the Natimcd Edvjcation 
Goals: Schoolsfor Arkansas' Future, Act 
236, 78th Arkansas General Assembly, 
Regular Session, 199L 

Oregon. Shiriey Gidiey , School Reform 
Specialist, 21st Century Schools Council, 
(503)373-7118. 

Success for All. Lawrence Dolan, Research 
Scientist, Center for Research on Effective 
Schooling for Disadvantaged Students, 
Johns Hopkins Un^ersity, (410) 516^74. 



KNM EXPECTATIONS FOR EVERY STUDENT 
ARE REFUCTED IN CURRKULUM CONTENT, 
TmUQH INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES MAY 
VARY. 

Coalition of Essential Schools. Lisa 
Lasky, Communications Manager, Coalition 
of Essential Schools, Brown University, 
(401)86^^. 

Oregon. Shirley Gidiey, School Reform 
^)ecialist, 21st Century Schools Council, 
(503)373-7118. 

EV^ STUDENT AND EVERY PRESCHOOL 
CHU NEEDS AN AD VOCATE— PREFERABLY 
A PARENT. 

California. Vivian Burton, Coordinator, 
Parenting and Community Education OfiBce, 
California Department of Education, 
(916)323-0544. 

"I Have a Dream." Anne Wlnters-Bishq), 
National Executive Director, "I Have a 
Dream" Foundation, (212) 736-1730. 

Mhmesota. Parental Leave: Bany Sullivan, 
Office of Government Relations, State 
Department of Education, (612) 296^595. 

Parental Invoh^ement Lois Engstrom, 
Manager, Conununity and Adult Education, 
(612)297-2441. 

Missouri. Mildred Winter, Executive 
Director, Parents as Teachers National 
Center, Inc, (314) 553^738. 

Project Mentor. Sarah Arm Robertson, 
Coordinator, Project Mentor, Austin 
Independent School District, (512) 499-1700 
x3802. 

Project Raise. Kalman R Hettieman, 
Executive Director, Baltimore Mentoring 
Institute, (410) 685^16. 

School Development Program. James 
Comer, Maurice Falk Professor of the Child 
Study Center and Child Psychiatry, Yale 
University, (203) 785-254a 

2. A sa/:<:essjul system is 
perfomuxnce or outcome based. 

Maine. Heidi McGirUey, Coordinator of the 
Cortmion Core of Learning, Maine State 
Department of Education, (207) 287-6925. 



Minnesota. Joan Wallin, Supervisor, 
Instructional Design, MLonesota State 
Department of Education (612) 296-1570. 

Oregon. Joyce Reinke, Assistant 
Superintendent, 21st Century Schools 
Council, Oregon Department of Education, 
(503)373-7118. 

Luanda Welch, {Specialist, 2 ist Century 
Schools Council, Oregon Department of 
Education, (503) 373-7118. 

Pennsylvania. Robert E. Feir, Executive 
Director, State Board of Ed.ucatior\, 
(717)787^787. 

3, A successfid system uses 
assessment strategies as strong 
and rich as the outcomes. 

Arizona. C. Diar\e Bishop, Superintendent 
of Public Instniction, Ari2X)na Department of 
Educati(Hi, (602) 542-6460. 

Paul Koehler, Associate Superintendent, 
Arizona Department of Education, 
(602)542^754. 

Charies Wiley, Testing Coordinator, Arizona 
Department of Education, (602) 542-3759. 

Mainland. Jessie Pollack, Chief of Test 
Development and Administration, Mar^dand 
State Department of Education, 
(410)33^-2375. 

Mathematical Sciences Education 
Board. Linda P. Rosen, Associate Director 
for Policy Studies, Mathematical Sciences 
Education Board, (202) 334-1479. 

National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). Gary Phillips, Associate 
Commissioner, Education Assessment 
Division, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, (202) 219-1761. 

National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing. Emily Wurtz, 
Senior Education Associate, National 
Education (Joals Panel, (202) 632^2. 

New Standards Project Jim Gilchrist, 
Director of Operations, New Standards 
Project, (412) 624-7970. 

New York. Carolyn Byme, Director. 
Division of Educational Testing, 
(518)474^5902. 
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Vermont Ross Brewer, Director of Planning 
and Policy De\^lopment Veimont 
Department of Education. (802) 828^135. 

4. A successful system rewards 
schools for success, helps 
schools in trouble, and 
penalizes schools for persistent 
or dramatic failure. 

New Jersey. John Woodbury, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 
Department of Education, (609) 292-7078. 

Ohio. Joim Goff, Deputy Director. Ohio 
Department of Education, (614) 466-2329. 

James Romich, Consultant, Ohio 
Department of Education, (614) 466-2761. 

South Carolina. Teny K Peterson, 
Executive Director. South Carolina 
Business-Education Subcommittee of the 
Education Improvement Act and *Tai:get 
2000," (803) 73^87. 

5. A successful system gives 
school-based staff a major role 
in instructional decisions, 

Dade County, Florida- Gerald 0. Dreyfuss. 
Principal, Arvida Middle School. 
(305)385-7144. 

Pat Tomillo. Executive Vice President, 
United Teachere of Dade. (305) 854-0220. 

Minnesota. Peggy Hunter, Eiux)llment 
Options Coordinator, State Department of 
Education, (612) 297-2241. 

Becky Kelso. State Representative, 
Minnesota House of Representatives. 
(612)296-1072. 

Ted Kolderie. Senior Associate. Center for 
Policy Studies. (612) 224-9703. 

Ember Reichgott, State Senator. Minnesota 
Senate, (612) 296-2889. 

Rochester, New York. Ed Porter. Director 
of the Rochester Program. National Center 
on Education and the Economy. 
(716)540.7620. 

Joanne Scully, Supervising Director of 
School Improvement Rochester City School 
District, (716) 262-8307. 



San Diego, California. Mary Hopper, 
Admuustrator, Human Resource Services. 
San Diego City Schools. (619) 293^20. 

Texas. Deborah Nance. Senior Director for 
Institutional Development Office of 
Accountability, Texas Education Agency, 
(512)463-9612. 

Dan Powell Assistant Superintendent , 
Fort Worth Independent School District 
(817)878-3718. 

6. A successful system 
emphasizes staff development 

California. School Level Planning: Barf)ara 
Brandes. Administrator of High School 
Education, Department of Education, 
(916)322-5016 

Resource Agencies and Consortia Laura 
Wagner, Manager of Teaching Support 
Department of Education, (916) 657-5463. 

Subject Matter Projects: Robert Polkinghom. 
Director of Univereity-School Education 
Improvement University of California 
(510)987-9505. 

National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. James Smitii, Senior 
Vice President National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. 
(313)25&X)830. 

Nebraska. Melodee Landis. Director. 
Instructional Technology Team. Nebraska 
Depaitment of Education. (402) 471-2918. 

Vermont Ross Brewer, Director of Planning 
and Policy Development Department of 
Education, (802) 828^135. 

West Virginia, Hemy Marockie. State 
Superintendent of Schools. West Virginia 
Department of Education, (304) 558-2681. 

7. A successful system provides 
high-quality prekindergarten 
programs, at least for every 
disadvantaged child. 

Connecticut Paul Vivian, Coordinator of 
Family Resource Centers. Connecticut 
Department of Human Resources, 
(:i03)56(>8048. 



New Jersey. Tynette W. Hills, Program 
Coordinator, Office of Early Childhood 
Education, Di\ision of Educational 
F^grams and Student Services, New Jersey 
Department of Education. (609) 984^29. 

Ohio. Chris Stonebumer. Director. Head 
Start State of Ohio Collaboration Project 
Governor s Office. (614) 644^791. 

Oregon. Dell Ford, Head Start Specialist 
Oregon Department of Education, 
(503)37&5585. 

Success By 6. Beverly P. Propes, Director of 
Community Initiatives, United Way of 
Minnea^>olis Area, (612) 340-7686. 

Success By 6: Inteiim Emluaiimi Report 
(Minnea^lis: United Way of Minneapolis 
Area, 1991). 

Success By 6: Tlie Eaiiy Days (Minneapolis: 
United Way of Minneapx)lis Area, 1991). 

Washington. Mary Frost Children's 
Services Unit Manager, Department of 
Community Development Washington State 
Department of Community Development 
(206)7534106. 

8. A successful system provides 
hecUth and other social services 
sufficient to reduce significant 
barriers to learning. 

California. Jane Hendeison. Assistant 
Superintendent Interagency Children and 
Youth Services Division, California 
Department of Education, (916) 657-3558. 

Iowa. Raymond E. Moriey, Consultant 
Depaitment of Education. (515) 281-3966. 

New Beginnings. Jeanne Jehl, 
Administrator on Special Assignment 
San Diego Schools. (619) 293^71. 

New Futures. William J. Rust Director of 
Communications, Annie E. C^asey 
Foundation (800) 222-1099. 

**New Futures: The Challenge of Change." 
A.E. C. Fociis (a quaxteriy report from the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation), spring, 1992. 

New Jersey. Edward Tetelman. Director, 
Office of Legal and Regulatory Affairs, New 
Jersey Department of Human Services. 
((^) 292-1617. 



9. A succe^fiil system uses 
technology to raise student and 
teacher productivity and 
expand access to learning. 

Arkansas. Cecil McDeimott, Program 
Director, IMPAC Learning Systems, Inc., 
(501)324-9652. 

California. Ron A Miles, Branch Manager, 
IBM EDUQUEST, (916) 326^^. 

Soutti Carolina. Heniy J. Cauthen, 
President and General Manager, South 
Carolina Educational Television, 
(803)737-3240. 

Texas. (Jeoffiney H. Fletcher, Associate 
Commissioner for Technology, Texas 
Education Agency, (512)463^7. 

Washington. Albert S. Huff; Executive 
Director, Washington School Information 
Processing Cooperative, (206) 775^71. 

The Kentucky Approach 

Steve Swift, Director of Public Information, 
Kentucky Department of Education, 
(502)564<J421. 

1. Operating Assumptions. William G. 
Scott, Director, Division of Student and 
Familj' Support Services, Kentucky 
Department of Education, (502) 564-3678. 

2. Outcome-Based System. Edward Reidy, 
Associate Commissioner, Kentucky 
Department of Education, (502) 5644394. 

3. Strong and Rich Assessment 
Strategies. Edward Reidy, Associate 
Commissioner, Kentucky Dqwortment of 
Education (502) 5644394. 

Scott Trimble, Division Director, Division of 
Accountability, Kentucky Department of 
Education, (502) 5644394. 

4. Rewards, Assistance, and Penalties. 

David Thomas, Deputy Commissioner, 
Learning Results Services, (502) 5644394. 

5. School-Based Decision Maldng. Bemie 
Carr, Director, Division of School Based 
Decision Making, Kentucky Department of 
Education, (502) 5644201. 



6. Staff Development. Certification: Trad 
Bliss, Associate (^orranissicmer, Kentucky 
Department of Education, (502) 5644606. 

Professional Development Gail Gerry, 
Director, Divisicxi of Professional 
Development Kentucky Department of 
Education, (502) 5^2672. 

7. High Quality Pre-Kindergarten 
Program. Abbie Robinson-Armstrong, 
Director, Division of Eariy Childhood 
Kentucky Department of Education, 
(502)56443064. 

8. Integrated Health and Social 
Services. Rormie Dunn, Branch Manager, 
Family Resource Youth Service Centers, 
(502)5644986. 

9. Technology. Joe IGrkmaru Associate 
O)mmissioner, OfiBce of Education 
Technology, (502) 5644770. 
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